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The Origin and Development 
of the Slovak 
Literary Language! 


Konstantin V. Lifanov 


The history of the Slavic literary languages has developed rapid- 
ly over the last few decades as an independent linguistic discipline. 
Scholars have reviewed the objects of their study and defined them 
more precisely, and even attempted to develop optimal methods of 
research, all of which has made it possible for them to make adequate 
assessments of actual linguistic data, and to avoid imposing their 
contemporary perceptions on the past. For example, the use of socio- 
linguistic concepts has been very fruitful in the study of certain Sla- 
vic literary languages. However, many problems have so far re- 
mained uninvestigated. Thus Kretschmer, surveying the overall level 
of research into Slavic literary languages, declares that in spite of the 
amount of material that has already appeared, the processes whereby 
the Slavic literary languages emerged still remain to be worked out, 
as well as their regularities and specific features.” 

This conclusion also applies to the history of the Slovak lite- 
rary language. Many texts written in Slovakia before the language 
was codified remain uninvestigated from the linguistic point of view. 
There are hardly any comparative studies of texts of different genres 


or from different eras. Nevertheless, comparative study is the only 


' | deeply thank Professor Robert Orr and Professor M. Mark Stolarik for English 
corrections of this paper. 
> Anna Krechmer (Anna Kretschmer), “Sravnitelnaja istorija slavjanskich literatur- 
nych jazykov: Voprosy metodologiji”, Vjestnik Moskovskogo universiteta. Seria 9. 
Filologia, 3, 1998, p 48. 
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method that makes it possible to define the real status of concrete 
forms and to determine, e.g., whether a given form is merely the re- 
sult of a language error, because, e.g., a given writer did not know 
the coeval language norm, or of stylistic variation arising from a 
given genre of writing, or a typical linguistic feature characteristic of 
the Slovak written tradition as a whole. But if we cannot determine 
the status of concrete forms, we cannot qualify the essence of diffe- 
rent language formations in the history of Slovak, and therefore we 
cannot comprehend the process of the emergence and subsequent de- 
velopment of the Slovak literary language either. In its turn, this situ- 
ation in the history of the Slovak literary language opens up the pos- 
sibility of arbitrary interpretations, often arising from extralinguistic 
factors. 

Thus it is widely believed, mainly outside Slovakia, that the Slo- 
vak literary language emerged in the late 18" century by differentia- 
ting itself from Czech, and that previously Slovaks had used Czech 
as their literary language. We may trace the sources of this belief to 
the concepts of some Czech linguists’, who did not recognize the dis- 
tinctiveness of Slovak and considered it merely a variant of a unitary 
Czechoslovak language. 

According to a second view of this problem, which has been “of- 
ficial” in Slovak linguistics since the mid-1950’s, distinct languages 
— cultural West Slovak, Central Slovak, and perhaps East Slovak — 
had emerged in Slovakia before the codification of the Slovak lite- 
rary language. Subsequently Bernolak’s 1787 codification was based 
on cultural West Slovak and Stir’s (1840’s) on cultural Central 
Slovak. 

There is also a third view, according to which the Slovak literary 
language arose as a result of interaction between the Czech literary 
language and Slovak (mainly West Slovak) dialects. It was shared by 


* See Albert Prazik, Déjiny spisovné slovenstiny po dobu Sturovu (Bratislava, 
1922), Albert PraZzak, Cesi a Slovaci (Praha 1929) and Vaclav Vazny “Spisovny ja- 
zyk slovensky”, Ceskoslovenska vlastivéda, Rada II, Spisovny jazyk Cesky a 
slovensky (Praha 1936) pp. 145-215. 
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many Slovak linguists from 1900-1950.* 

We embarked upon the study of this problem without preconce- 
ptions, and intended to base all conclusions solely on the analysis of 
concrete linguistic material and modern literary language theory. We 
cannot outline our theoretical framework in this paper, and therefore 
we can only refer to the first chapter of our book.” 

Research into the problem of the Slovak literary language should 
take as its starting point the 14" century, when Old Czech began to 
develop into an interethnic literary language in Central Europe. At 
the same time it also penetrated into Slovakia. Stanislav, Kirdly, & 
Pauliny® show that in Slovakia copiers of Czech texts tried to adhere 
to Czech norms. Infringements of these norms tended to be isolated 
and accidental, and may be described as simple errors. But as early as 
CC 14 — 15 four changes - three phonological and one morphological 
- are attested in texts quite regularly: the loss of the phoneme ///, the 
loss of jotation in labials before /e/ < *é, *e, the affrication of 0 d’ > 
c, dz, and the replacement of vocatives by nominatives. These pro- 
cesses constitute the initial stage of development of Old Czech in 
Slovakia, and its isolation from the language functioning in the 
Czech heartland. In the first place, we studied the further develop- 
ments of these phenomena in the spiritual literature of Slovak 
Catholics. 


* See, for example, J. Vikolinsky (Czambel’s pseudonym) “O “prvej” knihe slo- 
venskej”, Zivena, 2, 1885, pp 230-240, Henrich Bartek, “Spisovny jazyk sloven- 
sky”, Slovenska reé, 6, 1937-1938, pp 50-57 and Ludovit Novak, “CeStina na Slo- 
vensku a vznik spisovnej slovenciny”, Slovenské pohlady, 54, 1938, pp 105-111, 
159-173, 217-222, 281-287. 

* Konstantin V. Lifanov, Genezis slovackogo literaturnogo jazyka, LINCOM Stu- 
dies in Slavic Linguistics, 21 (Munich 2001), pp. 18-41. 

° Jan Stanislav, “Zur Frage der Slowazismen in den alttschechischen Denkmiilern”, 
Zeitschrift fiir Slawistik, Bd. 1, Heft 4, 1956, pp. 58-70, Bd. II, Heft 1, 1957, pp. 37- 
51, Peter Kiraly, Zur Frage der altesten slowakischen Sprachdenkmdlern”, Studia 
Slavica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 4, 1958, pp. 113-158, Eugen Pauliny, 
“Zaciatky kulturneho jazyka slovenskej narodnosti”, Jazykovedné Studie, 6, 1961, 
pp. 28-39. 
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The replacement of /r/ by /r/ spread rapidly, almost over all 
Slovak writings, including spiritual literature. By the time “Olah’s 
Ritual” was translated (ca. 1550-1600) /f/ was an obvious, very 
irregular archaism (proti nassym mrskym hArjchum). In the religious 
treatises of B. Smrtnik and A. Macsay, published in 1697 and 1718 
respectively, it is attested mainly in forms of the verb fici, most 
probably as a purely orthographical convention (Prosil nekdy gedon 
Pritéle sweho rzkuce), but it is completely absent in the manuscripts 
investigated (the Camaldul Bible (1756-1759), and the sermons of 
Moko$§ (1752-1774), Vrabel (1766), and Bajan (1760-1771)). 

The development of /j/ after labial consonants and before /e/ < 
*é, *e was slightly different. The primary stages of this process were 
identical to those involved in the replacement of /r/, Thus, according 
to Pauliny’, examples of that development still clearly predominated 
in the 15" century “Munich Confessional Formula” (16 forms with /j/ 
and three without), but they were reflected inconsistently as early as 
“Olah’s Ritual,” as a rule in the idiomatic formulas at the end of ver- 
ses (s stebau Bohem Otcem y Duchem Swatym bud’ éest y chwala na 
wieky wiekow. Amen). 

The differentiation between genres based on the presence or ab- 
sence of forms with or without /j/is characteristic of later texts. Only 
forms without /j/ occurred in the language of sermons, including Ba- 
jan’s (tuto bude lakomec w Negwecsy potrebe), in spite of the situa- 
tion in his native dialect (Zahorsky), where forms with /j/ are still 
current. However, forms with /j/ remained in the “higher” genres (in 
the “Bible” and religious treatises) and in Macsay’s language they 
are used quite frequently (Tyto Pobudky ma Clowék wsrdcy swem 
pilne vwazowati; kriwdy netrpéti). 

Special vocative forms, and nominatives used as vocatives, were 
lost in the majority of Slovak dialects. They were restricted to anima- 
tes in spiritual Catholic literature (radug se techdy Narod Uhersky 


’ Eugen Pauliny, “Mnichovska spovedna formula”, Jazykovedny Gasopis, 10, no. 1, 
1959, p. 30. 
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/Vrabel/ - Abrahame, Abrahame newstahug ruky tweg na djté /Mac- 
say/). In contrast to Literary Old Czech, animate nouns with palatal 
stems had the same endings as nouns with non-palatal stems (chcem 
rect dusso krestanska bludica /Moko$/; Czech dusSe/. It is interesting 
that these were the very forms that Bernolak codified. 

The history of the affricates c and dz (< tand d’) shows that new 
forms did not always oust competing older forms as a result of the 
loss of the opposition “literary — non-literary.” In this case the ten- 
dency was changed and the literary language lost the affricates. They 
were widespread in 14" — 15" century writings, but only isolated 
examples appeared in 18" century Catholic literature (strhel se weter, 
zrucil dom /Vrabel/). 

These four phenomena are curiously similar: they occurred in 
literary Old Czech, but only sporadically, occurring in texts as errors 
by Czech copyists. These forms developed into competing doublets 
in the Slovak written language. 

However, the affrication of t'and d’ differed from the other phe- 
nomena, in that it made the phonological system more complex (the 
phonemes gained an additional articulatory feature), while the other 
phenomena, on the contrary, simplified the system, because they in- 
volved the loss of a phoneme, or a positional variant of a phoneme, 
or a grammatical form. Hence we might suggest that phenomena 
simplifying a system prevail in competition in the early stage of 
development of a literary language outside its core ethnic territory, 
but phenomena complicating it do not. This is also suggested by the 
fact that it was not until the mid-18" century that the phoneme dz < 
*dj penetrated the language of spiritual literature; previously it had 
been consistently replaced by /z/, or rarely by /d’/(zretedIné potwr- 
zuje [pan-Slovak potwrdzuje] to wssecko Job; skrze pokanj z tého 
sna se probuduje |pan-Slovak prebudzuje] /Macsay/). 

There was an essential difference between sporadic phenomena 
and doublets in written Old Czech. The latter survived as variants for 
almost the whole history of the language of Slovak Catholic litera- 


ture, e.g., the reflexes of so-called regressive umlaut, i.e., the deve- 
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lopment of tautosyllabic -aj- to -ej- in Old Czech, and the emergence 
of the consonant cluster Sst, characteristic of Old Czech and Central 
Slovak, from s¢- (< *stj-, *skj-, and *sk- before front vowels). 

The first phenomenon was subject to a degree of grammaticaliza- 
tion, as may be deduced from the fact that non-umlauted sequences 
obviously predominated in imperative forms (nemesskag obratjtj se 
ku Panu Bohu /Macsay/), but variation in the superlative forms of ad- 
jectives and adverbs was maintained as late as the mid-18" century, 
and usage mainly depended on the individual taste of the respective 
author (pod’te a pod mym stjnem odpocjwagte — Neopustili nalezki 
swé acestu nagtwrdssu /the “Bible”’/; krize a protiwenstwy trpezliwe 
znassagme — sam Tyran ze swym negmlaéssym sinem /Vrabel/). 

Forms with sé- and St= were used in religious texts throughout 
the period covered by the research, regardless of the origins of their 
authors (gegjho pak narozenj Cas gessté oppodal byl — Pridrzme se 
gessée S. Pawla /Macsay/). It was only in mid-18" century sermons 
that the tendency towards regional differentiation of these forms 
emerged: Moko used only forms with sf, following his native Cen- 
tral Slovak dialect (kazani takowi mestiane bi zasluzili), while Bajan, 
from Western Slovakia, mostly used forms with sé- (kde tenkrat bude 
UtocZisscZe hrissniku). 

The process of formation of linguistic norms, which must have 
existed, may be observed from the linguistic material that can be 
gleaned from the written records. The occurrence of native Czech 
and native Slovak forms in texts was not random, but governed by 
certain rules: firstly the primary literary and non-literary forms arose, 
then the primary non-literary form usually ousted the primary literary 
one. These processes, however, were subject to the principle of fle- 
xible stability’, whereby they were implemented synchronically, and 
thus continuity was maintained between the written languages of 


different epochs. Thus, the following new phenomena, untypical of 


* Vilem Matezius (Vilém Matesius), “O neobchodimosti stabilnosti literaturnogo 
jazyka”, Prazskij lingvistiéeskij kruZok (Moskva, 1967), p. 381 
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earlier writings, are attested in the translation of the “Olah Ritual”: 

[— uncontracted forms of the gen., dat. and loc. sg. of feminine 
adjectives ending in functional non-palatal consonants ousted the 
corresponding contracted forms (podle tagneg raddy otcowskeg a 
dobrotiweg wule twey); 

CO there was variation between the native Czech instr. forms of 
the pronouns ty and seba with the root vowel o, and the native Slo- 
vak ones with the root vowel e, but the native Slovak forms prevailed 
(s stebau Bohem otcem y s Duchem Swatym — stobou bohem Ot- 
cem s Duchem Swatym); 

— both the short and long forms of participles were used as 
predicatives (za hrjchy nasse vcinen gest — kterjmz to byl zapaleny 
proti nassym mrskym hrjchum), etc. 

Some phenomena are first attested in the language of Smrtnik’s 
religious treatise: 

0 the animate gen.-acc. plural (Widél pyssycych se Angeluw; 
cf. “Olah Ritual”: Ze sy pro nas /idj hrjssne vkrizowany); 

[an epenthetic vowel in masculine forms of the /-participle of 
consonant stems (polozil ho na Oltari na hranjcy drew a wstdhel ru- 
ku; cf. an example from “Olah’s Ritual”: znes/ zuriwy hnew otce 
tweho weéneho): 

0 the grammaticalization of prehldska’, preserved in some 
forms and lost in others, e.g., it is preserved in participial and verbal 
adverbial endings, but beginning to be lost in present verb forms (ga- 
ko Rewy we wykwjtagicy Winnicy; smegjce se pobijza k bytwe; 
pred Ssediwinamj wassymj Mladssy hore powstawagj — Dijtky zros- 


° Prehldska denotes the series of comprehensive progressive vowel changes, unique 
to early Czech within Slavic, which was originally manifested consistently in the 
morphology, but later reduced due to analogical pressures. Basically, it involved the 
fronting and raising of vowels after originally soft consonants, e. g., ulice < *ulica, 
bricho < *br‘ucho, see, e. g., Miroslav Komarek, Historickad mluvnica Ceska. I: 
Hlaskoslovi (Praha, 1962), pp. 62-66, 115-118, 153; 1964: 17, 18, 54; Charles 
Townsend & Laura Janda, Common and Comparative Slavic (Indiana 1996), pp. 91- 
92, 161, 163, 272. 
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tle wchdzagu do sklepu); 

C the spread of the genitive of the pronoun oni/ony to the acc., 
with both forms used as variants (pisu ge y pro tebe — prikazal aby se 
zem otewrela a za Ziwa gych pozrela), etc. 

The majority of the features peculiar to the language of spiritual 
literature spread in the first half of the 18" century. These trends are 
shown in the language of Macsay’s religious treatises, which also 
contains the following further innovations: 

1 masculine loc. pl. forms in -och (zalezelo to znamenj na skut- 
koch geho zazra¢nych; cf. nenj wskutcych miloserdenstwj (Smrt- 
nik)); 

CO the dat., loc. and instr. pl. of nouns such as kost’ follow the 
pattern of ulice/Zena (pri ledagakych wecech se zabawugu — a w 
smétach hrjchuw leZite); 

C the spread of the loss of syllabic sonants in absolute word- 
final position, apart from /-participles, where this process took place 
earlier (Ale o Swaty Otée wyswétli vmys/ twug — gakz tys wilozjl 
smysel geho), etc. 

However, some Czech elements were very stable and were used 
almost universally: 

OC the sequence ji- in word-initial position, in contrast to Slovak 
i- (gako by mluwil a prisahal gim (“The Bible”); 

DO velar/alternations in the dat/loc. sg. of feminine nouns (Zadag- 
jcymu wodi mléka dala ana ssd/ce knjzatskég podala (“The Bible’) 
and in the nom pl. of adjectives agreeing with animates (Ale zase 
poéali synowé Yzrahélsty Ciniti zlé weci (“The Bible”), etc. 

These processes obviously demonstrate the modification of Old 
Czech as it was transformed into a standardised written language. Its 
structure consisted of native Czech and native Slovak elements used 
according to fairly strict rules. Such phenomena, maintained in Slo- 
vak, but lost in contemporary Literary Czech, are direct evidence of 
its clear connection to Old Czech. Apart from analogical doublets in 
literary Old Czech and in the language of Slovak Catholics, these are 


as follows: 
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CO the preservation of the auxiliary in 3rd person verb forms of 
the L participle until the mid-18" century (a kralostwy sweho nekon- 
ceneho pocatek gest ucinil (MokoS); ze gest guz pridwerach wibehei 
prot} nému /Bajan/); such forms were completely lost in Slovak dia- 
lects by about the 15" century’, and they were very rare in Czech 
writings by the16" century; '' 

C the ending -u/-u in the inst. sg. of feminine nouns and adjec- 
tives, and also some personal pronouns, in all works of Catholic lite- 
rature, including authors of Central Slovak origin, although they do 
not actually occur in Central Slovak (Skrotitéle Swéta Alexandra 
Mladého kwitnucjho strilku§ swu ranila; Pod semnu odegdi 
(Smrtnik)); 

CZ no diphthongs apart from uo in the “Olah Ritual”, particularly 
in Smrtnik’s religious treatise, which continues the situation in 
Literary Old Czech (Oleg obmekssuge kuoZe (Smrtnik)); 

™ geminates in the same words as in Literary Old Czech (podle 
tagneg raddy Otcowskeg /Olah/), etc. 

The language of Slovak Catholic literature, however, was inde- 
pendent. It developed according to its own rules, in contrast to those 
of Old Czech and Slovak dialects. Specific processes emerged rapid- 
ly, e.g., the above-mentioned grammaticalization of prehldska, plus 
the following: 

1 most masculine nouns have gen. pl. forms in -uw, which is 
absent from Slovak dialects, and was lost in literary Czech (odwedel 
od rodiézuw, od prateluw /Vrabel/); 

2 an opposition between feminine adjectives with stem-final 
non-palatal and stem-final palatal consonants, because the latter 
forms also had contracted gen., dat. and loc. forms (V < *VjV; Mlc- 
zim, abich w dnessny (< *-j-) Reczy meg dluhy nebil /Bajan/), while 
the former had uncontracted forms; 

7 the delimitation of gen. and acc. pl. forms of animate nouns as 


" Rudolf KrajCovié, Naért dejin slovenského jazyka (Bratislava, 1971) p. 143 
'' Arnost Lamprecht, Dusan Slosar & Jaroslav Bauer, Historické mluvnice Gestiny 
(Praha, 1986), p. 244 
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observed in Macsay’s language, and in the language of the “Bible” 
(gen.: okolo deset tisyciw wSeckych sylnych a udatnych Muzuw; 
acce.: kdiz zachwatili dwoch muZu s knjzat Madydnskych /the 
“Bible’’/); 

[the appearance of special gen. sg. forms of the pronouns ty 
and seba, with -o- in the root (ale podobne wécy pro sobe od druheho 
slisset} pohrdagj (Smrtnik)), etc. 

Many native Slovak elements in the language of Slovak Catholic 
literature were pan-Slovak, but some of them directly indicate the re- 
gion of Slovakia which played the main role in the formation of the 
Slovak written tradition: West Slovak. This is especially true of fea- 
tures that do not occur in other Slovak dialects, primarily Central 
Slovak, such as, e.g.: 

C diphthongs tended to be lost; 

C— -é in the endings of adjectives with a stem-final palatal (nic 
nad neho neni twrdsseho /Moko8/; Czech tvrdsiho; North Central 
Slovak tvrdSieho, South tvrdstho/tvrdstho); 

C1 non-contracted gen., dat., and acc. forms (in the latter case if 
agreeing with animate nouns) of masculine and neuter possessive 
adjectives (abich guss kpredsewzeti mogemu mluwil /MokoS$/; Czech 
mému; Central Slovak méjmu); 

C— epenthetic -e- in masculine participles (Central Slovak -o-; a 
do stawu sweg Boskeg milosti prenesel /Moko§/; Czech pfrenes!; 
Central Slovak preniesol), etc. 

CO moreover, many native Czech elements remained unchanged, 
because they also occur in West Slovak as a whole, or in its South- 
Western subdialects, e.g.: 

the sequence rot- as a reflex of Common Slavic circumflex 
*6rt- (aby rostlo nany Hlozj a Trnj (Smrtnik); Czech and West 
Slovak rostlo; Central Slovak rastlo); 

[1 the vowel e as a reflex of Common Slavic strong *b (a gedna 
zadruhu wen zkostola wichazali /Moko§/; Czech and West Slovak 
ven; Central Slovak von): 


C1 the ending -ém in the loc. sg. of masculine and neuter adjec- 
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tives (aby na hrobowém kamenj tyto slowa wykresatj dali /Macsay/; 
Czech and West Slovak hrobovém; Central Slovak hrobovom); 

— the endings -é and -owé in the nom. pl. of animate nouns 
(nadto y prytelé daleko odstupili od ného /the “Bible”/; mnozy 
patriarchowe, mnozy knizata a wudcowe /Vrabel/; Czech préatelé, 
patriarchové, vudcové, West Slovak pratelé, patriarchové, vodcové; 
Central Slovak priatelia, patriarchovia, vodcovia), etc. 

The typical West Slovak elements occurring in Catholic literary 
texts were as follows: 

7 the lack of syllabic sonants from original sequences of conso- 
nants plus b/b + / (Zluc Drakuw gest wino gegich (Smrtnik); Czech 
Zluc;, Central Slovak Z/c; the isogloss was located on the territory of 
South-Western (Trnava) dialects); 

C the instr. sg. ending -em in masculine and neuter nouns (A 
sedela pod stromem pélmowym, ktery ménem geym sa menowal /the 
“Bible’/; Czech, Zahorak, and some adjacent Trnava dialects stro- 
mem, jménem/menem, Central Slovak and other West Slovak dia- 
lects have -om: stromom, menom), etc. 

Although this linguistic formation does display territorially- 
based dialect divergences, mainly in sermons, dialectal features have 
not totally submerged its characteristic pan-dialectal elements. 

If we compare the linguistic structures of Slovak Catholic litera- 
ture and Bernolak’s codification, we may conclude that the codifica- 
tion was not something new in principle. Native Czech features oc- 
curring in, e.g., both the language of Slovak Catholic literature and 
Bernolak’s codification, clearly demonstrate the close connection 
between the two. These features are as follows: 

C— contracted forms of possessive adjectives (mého, etc.); 

C dat. sg. forms of originally soft-stem neuter nouns, which dis- 
play the reflexes of the Ceska prehlaska, i.e., u>i (srdci): 

CO neuter nouns ending in -n/ (stawani); 

OC participles and verbal adverbs with prehlaska in suffixes 
(wolagici, wolagic); 

[the 1“ person subjunctive of byt’ in -ch, including compound 
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conjunctions (e.g., abich); 

[7 the sequence ji- in word-initial position (gim), etc. 

The material being analyzed shows that the language of Catholic 
literature had many features characteristic of a literary language. It 
was cultivated, selective, functionally homogeneous, and essentially 
supra-dialectal. For its definitive identification as such, it needs to be 
ascertained whether it was only a religious style or multifunctional, 
and whether it was widespread over the whole of Slovakia. 

In order to answer the first question we compared the language 
of Catholic literature to the language of secular baroque poetry, ba- 
sed on the following texts: P. Benicky’s [original] “Slovak Verses” 
(1652), S.F. Selecky’s “Pen Portrait of a Beautiful Lady” (1701), and 
H. Gavlovié’s “The Pastoral School” (1775). 

The language of secular baroque poetry generally coincides with 
the language of Catholic literature. The linguistic differences in each 
genre are mainly based on the respective periods of composition; and 
not the origins of the authors. In other words, secular baroque poetry 
may be grouped along with Catholic literature in accordance with its 
period of composition. 

The vowel systems of both genres may be characterised by their 
clear tendency to use long monophthongs instead of native Czech 
and Central Slovak diphthongs. The native Czech diphthong ou (or- 
thographic au), also attested in earlier spiritual literature, occurs only 
in Benicky (Spravedlivim gsaudem / OSemetnim lidem / Pracuje gich 
chitrost (Benicky); moudrost y €est geho /Olah/; Strach Saudu 
a Ostrost Sudce (Smrtnik)). It is absent from 18" century works, 
however, regardless of genre. In contrast to Catholic literature, other 
diphthongs occur sporadically in the language of Benicky and Gav- 
lovic: the former has two examples of -ia-, and the latter nearly ten of 
-ie-, and perhaps one example of -iu- (Neb slze Rodiczke / Kliatby 
Materynske / PrinaSegj pokuty (Benicky); Spiwala sy gedna baba: 
mam penazy dgessku, / su do zeme zakopane, / newim w kterem br- 
gezku /Gavlovi¢/; A gak pangu peneZitu, / musiss geg sluziti, / Gak 
chudobnu budess w dome / dwe chudoby miti (Gavlovié). These phe- 
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nomena may be described as deliberate violations of norm.'’ The 
wholesale remodelling of the front/back contrast in the vowel system 
due to the gradual reduction of prehlaska provides another substantial 
feature common to secular baroque poetry and Catholic literature. 
The grammaticalization of prehlaska may also be observed in the lan- 
guage of secular baroque poetry, generally identical to similar pro- 
cesses in the language of Catholic literature. This convergence is ma- 
nifest in the stability of some grammatical forms, variation in others, 
and even in the total loss of some forms with prehlaska Thus, parti- 
cipial and verbal adverb endings are the most stable (Had kuzy svu 
zvleka, / Orlyce z daleka / Letagicz pera puSty (Benicky); czistotu 
woniczy proto smim potwrdit (Selecky); Ktery ml¢éy, ku mluweni, / 
pri¢ynu magice, / Wiceg €yni, nezli zwitas / zamky walagice (Gav- 
lovié). In contrast, at an early stage 3 person forms without prehlds- 
ka began to be replaced by forms with prehlaska and a stage where 
forms both with and without coexist occurs in the language of Benic- 
ky, which chronologically corresponds to the language of Smrtnik 
(Nebo u susedti / Pekagj chleb z medu, / Take pryslovy byva — Saty 
ozdobene, / Czinicz telo pisne / Molove preZiraju (Benicky)). As in 
the language of Catholic literature, forms with prehlaska are absent 
from the language of F. Selecky and H. Gavlovi¢ (Mnozy tez zadagu 
wzacznost smichu widjet (Selecky); Ne ze zeme, ale z ludi / wiros- 
tagu zlosti, / Puwod magu w marnych Srdcach / z nedobreg wlch- 
kosti (Gavlovié). 

The convergence of the main linguistic features of Catholic lite- 
rature and secular baroque poetry also affected the morphological 
system. The features which have changed are as follows: 

CO In the language of Benicky the development of animate 
gen./acc. forms in the plural of nouns is fixed at a stage where both 
nom./acc. and gen./acc. forms occur. The translation of “Oldh’s Ritu- 


al,” in which the original nom./acc. forms are still consistent, repre- 


'? See lan MukarZovskii (Jaén Mukarovsky), “Literaturnyj jazyk i poeti¢eskij jazyk”, 
Prazskij lingvisticeskij kruzok (Moskva, 1967), pp. 407-408. 
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sents an intermediate stage and the treatise of B. Smrtnik reflects the 
endpoint of this process: there are no nom./acc. forms in Selecky and 
Gavlovié at all (Ma&lj se souditj, / Musi svedky mitj, / Tak bude vec 
vihrana — VzlaSt gestlis na vogne / Drz vogakuv silne / Czastim na- 
pominanim (Benicky); Ked bi gih ranjenych ona htjela hogit (Selec- 
ky); A Kato mu odpowedel: / Nemluw mi nic wice, / bil by zazrak, 
kdyby zhryzly / Sswabuw nohawice (Gavlovic):; 

C2 the loss of the special acc. forms of the personal pronoun 
oni/ony (here both Benicky and Smrtnik have doublets, and they may 
be contrasted on the one hand with “Olah’s Ritual,” the point of de- 
parture, and on the other hand, to all other writings attesting to the 
end of the process (Magj peczet daty, / O to se staraty, / Aby ge ginSy 
stihat - Darmo konom hvyzdat / Kdyz gich ma§ napagat / gestlj Ze 
sam nepige (Benicky); Prirownam gich k oczam sokola draheho (Se- 
lecky); Proto wzacny karbunkulus / y drahe kameni, / Ze gich zridka 
uhlidame, / w hognosti gich neni (Gavlovic); 

C2 the replacement of primary forms of /-participles with stem- 
final syllabic sonants by forms with epenthetic -e- (Benicky and 
“Olah’s Ritual” have only forms with syllabic sonants, they still pre- 
dominate in Smrtnik, while 18" century writings, including the works 
of Selecky and Gavlovié (Zes ze statku panskeho / Zbohatl, v kratky 
éas / vezme ti to Pan zas (Benicky); jakbi u kralowneg lasku bil dosa- 
hel (Selecky); A Pan osla se ulekel, / osla dal zabiti, / Tak osel, chtic 
lasku ziskat, / stratil Ziwobiti (Gavlovic)) have only innovations, etc. 

The following phenomena may be termed stable: 

C2 The consistent preservation of alternations in nom. pl. adjec- 
tives agreeing with animate nouns (Tak pansty dvorane / Yak nahle 
pan vstane / Nech zanim postupugu (Benicky); ked by taczi czerti 
pgekni bily w pekle (Selecky); Nazy na Swet prichadzame / ze Ziwo- 
ta Matki, / Neprinassame ze sebu / penize a statki (Gavlovic); 

© masculine and neuter instr. sg. forms in -em (Neb cZasta 
prisaha / CZasem dopomaha / Ze zustava lhar vetSy (Benicky); nebo s 
aksamitem okraslena biwa (Selecky); Zena muZovi uklady / z placem 
spusobuge, / Geho misel vsseligakim / spusobem_ probuge 
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(Gavlovic); 

(1 the subjunctive in bych (Chtjel bih mnihem zostat, rad bih 
giste wgedjel (Selecky); Y kosselu bych predala, / vssak se muZa bo- 
gim, / Kdyz se trochu podnapigem, / cela neobstogim (Gavlovic¢), etc. 

Sporadic phenomena similar to those in the language of Catholic 
literature may also be found in the language of secular baroque poet- 
ry: geminate consonants (Trucowity y neglepssu / cudzu Raddu hani, 
/ A teprwa gu chce plnit, / kdyz se guss porani (Gavlovic); 3d person 
l-participles with overt auxiliaries (Ziwot tak czistotneg chwali gest 
zasluzil (Selecky)), contracted feminine loc. sg. Adjectives with 
stem-final palatals (Napomaha k pravde, / V negchitregsi zrade / Svu 
ukazuge mocnost (Benicky)), etc. 

The linguistic differences arising from chronological divergences 
between secular baroque poetry and Catholic literature only involve 
details, mainly instances where poets use such language elements as 
had already been lost or had not yet emerged in Catholic literature. 
Thus, for instance, H. Gavlovié used both -om and -uim as masculine 
nominal dat. pl. endings, although the latter forms had already been 
lost in Catholic literature by around the 1750's (Den Sedlakom a Noc 
zakom / negwic posluhuge, / to Sowa w cymery Zackem / slussne 
oznamuge — Prez cely den Walach chodi, / a malo spi w nocy, / By 
mohel bit proti w/kum / owcam na pomocy). The masculine loc. pl. 
ending -och had already appeared by Benicky’s time, slightly earlier 
than in Catholic literature (Kupcove, flagnarkj, / V hostincoch krez- 
marky / Nemagi dluho spavat). Sometimes forms were selected based 
on the need for a rhyme. Thus, in Gavlovié we do find 3rd person 
present forms with prehlaska, but only in cases where they are part of 
a rhyming scheme (Wssecke wecy Cas swug magu, / Cas gest k Zarto- 
vani, / KdyZ se zmeniss chwalitebné, / Zaden te nezhani — Cokoliw ge 
krem potreby, / to guss stogi w zbytku, / Zbytek w stoloch welke 
statki / vihana z pribitku). 

A linguistic analysis of secular baroque poetry and Catholic lite- 
rature shows that the language formation in these genres was iden- 


tical. In other words, the language of Catholic literature was not only 
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religious. 

It has already been shown that the language of secular baroque 
poetry, specifically Gavlovié’s “Pastoral School”, mostly coincides 
with the language of administrative-legal texts of South-Western ori- 
gin. Hence it follows that comparing them with administrative-legal 
texts from other regions involves in principle the comparison of 
different genres. And this in its turn makes it possible to determine 
whether this language formation was widespread in all regions of 
Slovakia, which is very important for its definitive identification. We 
studied this problem by comparing the concrete linguistic features 
occurring in administrative-legal texts. Then we also compared diffe- 
rent synchronic stages of the “JelSava Town Chronicle” of 1566- 
1710 (South Central Slovakia) and the 16" - 19" century “Levoéa 
Formulas of Oaths” (East Slovakia), in order to determine trends in 
their linguistic development. 

A comparison of specific linguistic features from diverse admi- 
nistrative-legal texts reveals interesting features in the manifestation 
of linguistic processes and the distribution of phenomena in texts of 
different origins. Thus, all phenomena involving the modification of 
the Old Czech base are manifested in different texts in the same 
positions, and therefore many of them were not due to the linguistic 
factors contrasting all Slovak dialects with Czech. An example of 
loss is furnished by the history of the phoneme /f/, which was rep- 
laced in all positions by the phoneme /7/ in regional variants of admi- 
nistrative-legal writings. An example of maintenance is furnished by 
the old instr. sg. feminine ending -u (-u), which began to be used in 
Slovak written texts as a component of Old Czech morphological 
structure, not only in West and East Slovak administrative-legal 
documents, where it is supported by local dialect usage, but also in 
Central Slovak. This shows that processes manifested in the written 
language spread into other regions from an epicentre. This example 
is especially interesting, as the Central Slovak ending -ou is formally 
identical to the new Czech ending -ou from the diphthongization of - 
u (mezi MikulaSem Kowacze[m] a druhu osobu Matronu Elzbetu 
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Haylowich /1658, Dojé, West Slovakia/; Roliczku... zo psseniczu 
posal (1728, Spis, East Slovakia); vSak z mu matku na vinicu ko mne 
chodivala zvadzat (1728, Krupina, Central Slovakia)'*. Some instan- 
ces of doublets occur in South-West Slovak administrative-legal 
texts. As a rule, one member of such pair occurs more frequently, 
and may be considered the unmarked form. All the invariant features 
of these texts occur in non-South-Western administrative-legal docu- 
ments Features with doublet forms show both variants in non-South- 
Western texts, or, less frequently, only the unmarked variant. “Regio- 
nal variants” had the function of doublets, which differentiated indi- 
visible language formations, but did not separate them into indepen- 
dent linguistic units. Thus, for example, the masculine and neuter ob- 
lique adjective case forms with -e- in the endings, the only possible 
variant in South-West Slovak administrative-legal texts (ze Saczcin- 
skeho trhu spolem issly (1725, Skalica)), also occurred in North- 
West Slovak (ta cesta od kamenneho Snehu na Polianku (1633, Prus- 
ké)), North Central Slovak (za Radu Slowutneho a Oppatrneho muze 
Pana Tomassa Skladaneho /1649, Ruzomberok/), South-Central Slo- 
vak (pana knam milostiweho a laskaweho (1570, Banska Stiavnica)) 
and East Slovak (stegto strany Yarku mlinskeho /1658, Saris — Zem- 
plin/) texts. Side by side with these forms, their regional variants are 
also used in non-South-Western texts, e.g., the diphthongs -ie- (pre 
sirotky zustale nebohyeho Samuela /1661, RuZzomberok/), -i- (-i-) 
(Pozdraweni y giniho mnoho dobriho /1622, Banska Stiavnica/), -o- 
(Agnieha Istvana Radomskoho sestra /1608, Saris — Zemplin/). These 
features, mainly typical of South-Western written texts, may be seen 
as invariants, based on their general distribution. Invariants on the le- 
vel of concrete linguistic elements are always attested in South-Wes- 
tern texts, and therefore the language of South-West administrative- 


'S Although the Modern Czech and Slovak — ou endings are formally identical, they 
constitute the endpoints of two different historical processes: Czech —ou is the reflex 
of the diphthongisation of *-d resulting from the denazalization, followed by 
contraction, of *-ojg (*-u < *-oju < *-ojg), whereas Slovak —ou is simply the reflex 


of contraction, with subsequent denazalization, of *-ojg (-ou < *-09 < *-ojQ). 
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legal texts is generally invariant by comparison to texts from other 
regions of Slovakia. The obvious fact that Catholic literature and se- 
cular baroque poetry were based on South-West Slovak dialects 
shows that the same linguistic formation functioned in all kinds of 
written texts, and was widespread in all regions of Slovakia. 

Thus, the so-called cultural languages were not independent lin- 
guistic formations. Firstly, no complete list of distinct features can be 
revealed for any of them, because every individual isogloss used to 
classify texts of different origins yields different results, even of “re- 
gionally-based variants” recorded in written texts. In other words, the 
language of administrative-legal texts amounts to the sum of minor 
local variants united into a whole, without any transitional forma- 
tions (so-called cultural languages).'* An analysis of the development 
of the language of the “JelSava Town Chronicle” reveals a number of 
facts, which are extremely important for the elucidation of the dyna- 
mics of the development of this linguistic formation. 

There were many phenomena in the earlier records, as early as 
the 1560's and 1570's, deviating from Czech norms. Firstly, we found 
pan-Slovak features, which might have penetrated written texts in 
different regions of Slovakia independently of one another (the ab- 
sence of the phoneme /r/ and the native Czech diphthong ou, the jota- 
tion of labial consonants before e < *é, *e, etc.). Phenomena on the 
whole untypical of written 16" century texts also occurred (the con- 
sistent occurrence of the phoneme dz < *dj, forms both with and 
without j before / in word-initial position, etc.). A few features, how- 
ever, were obviously Central Slovak (the diphthongs -uo- and -ie-, 0 
< strong *b, masculine and neuter nominal instr. sg. forms in -om, 
masculine and neuter possessive adjective gen. sg. forms in -ho, etc.). 
Adjectives with -/e- in their endings are the most important, because 
they simultaneously demonstrate the break with the Old Czech writ- 


'* K.McCone and D. Mathews describe similar sets of problems in defining Middle 
Irish and Middle English respectively. See Kim McCone, The Early Irish Verb 
(Maynooth, 1987), pp. 181-183 and David Matthews, (University Park, PA, 2000), 
pp. 1-14. 
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ten tradition and show that some standardisation processes were 
carried through in the language of written Central Slovak texts, be- 
cause these forms have the monophthong /// in South Central Slovak 
dialects, including JelSava. 

At the same time, while generally acknowledging the implemen- 
tation of standardisation processes in the Central Slovak dialects, it 
should be stated that they were rather weak, due to the occurrence of 
a number of local features in the written texts. These included, e.g., 
the almost total loss of the syllabic sonant r, the change of ou into 6, 
primarily attested in the instr. sg. forms of feminine nouns and adjec- 
tives, the change of ¢ into s, and the appearance of d after velars, etc. 

Some features may be found in late 16" and early 17" century 
texts, which may be described as the realisation of two contradictory 
tendencies: the weakness of the local character of records, because 
dialectal elements were lost in the respective languages (the resto- 
ration of syllabic r, the loss of Gemer features ia < ie and § < ¢, etc.), 
and the increasing occurrence of features from the Trnava written tra- 
dition (the losses of the phoneme /dz/, masculine and neuter adjecti- 
val forms with e in the endings, and dialectal forms of /-participle 
bel/biel, etc.). 

In the 1630’s — 1650's the population of JelSava accepted the 
Counter-Reformation, which was reflected in the language of the 
town chronicle. The first tendency we named was modified, because 
the occurrence of most of the already existing Central Slovak featu- 
res increased, but no new features of Central Slovak origin appeared 
in the texts. The second tendency — following the Trnava written tra- 
dition — was maintained. The second tendency predominated until the 
early 18" century. We may therefore conclude that over the whole 
history of the “JelSava Town Chronicle’, its language gradually 
adapted to Bernolak’s codification of Slovak literary language, and 


not to Sttr’s, as we might expect based on the Central Slovak origin 
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of these texts.'" The development of the language of the “Levoéa 
Formulas of Oaths” was essentially similar: there is an early stratum 
of Polish dialectal features in the texts (e.g., plosive g and the Polish 
reflexes of the *tort formula), with a layer of East Slovak ones (e.g., 
the vowel e < * and reflexes of assibilated t’and d) superimposed. O- 
ver time, however, they were lost, because they could not resist com- 
petition from pan-Slovak and West Slovak features, which became 
obvious in the early 18" century, not long after the Counter-Refor- 
mation. '° 

It is very important to note that the language of administrative- 
legal texts was common for both Catholics and Lutherans, in contrast 
to Catholic literature and secular baroque poetry. 

The language of popular poetry was also common to both Catho- 
lics and Lutherans, and it was on the whole also based on the South- 
Western written tradition. Specifically, however, it was characterised 
by a very fluid structure, because this linguistic formation in such 
writings was contrasted to Literary Czech or some Slovak dialect, de- 
pending on the genre or contents of the respective verses. Conse- 
quently, Czech features, atypical of the Slovak written tradition, pe- 
netrated the language of historical verse (for instance, the “Book of 
Verses” (East Slovakia, 1751), or J. Bruk’s manuscript collection 
(Orava, North Central Slovakia, 1794) or occasional poetry (for in- 
stance, congratulation from the J. Lany manuscript collection, late 
18" century). And conversely, a number of dialectal features are 
found in stylised folksongs (e.g., the D. Kubik collection (Prievidza, 
Central Slovakia, 1791)). From the early 1800's a number of Central 
Slovak features occur in a variety of verses (for example, in J. 
Kollar’s “Folksongs”, the M. M. Krizan collection (Trenéin County, 
North-West Slovakia, 1839, etc.), which we consider a sign of the 


'S See in detail K[onstantin] V. Lifanov, “Evoljucia jazyka “JelSavskoj gorodskoj 
knigi” 1566-1710 gg. i t. naz. Kulturnyj sredneslovackij jazyk”, Zeitschrift fiir Sla- 
wische Philologie, Bd. 58, Heft 1, 1999, pp. 151-170. 

'© See Konstantin V Lifanov, Genezis slovatskogo literaturnogo iazyka, LINCOM 
Studies in Slavic Linguistics, 21 (Muenchen, 2001), pp. 163-170. 
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emergence of a specific language, the Central Slovak folklore koine, 
based on North Central Slovak dialects. Another sign of this pheno- 
menon is the nature of the linguistic changes which we find in manu- 
script copies of the folksongs (for instance, in J. Boczko’s collections 
from Banska Stiavnica (1830-1831) and J. Jamrich Junior’s from 
Gemer (1832-1833)). These copyists were South Central Slovaks by 
birth, but when they copied songs from the second part of Kollar’s 
“Slovak Secular Folksongs from Hungary”, they gave preference to 
North Central Slovak features.'’ 

The purest variety of the Central Slovak folklore koine functio- 
ned in North Central Slovakia, and a written form is fixed in the S.B. 
Hrobon manuscript collection (Sielnica, Liptov County, North Cen- 
tral Slovakia, 1841). Its penetration into South Central and West Slo- 
vakia (it did not influence the language of East Slovak folksongs, or 
minimally so) took the form of infiltration of some its features. Later 
the Central Slovak folklore koine turned into a poetic koine, when it 
began to used in popular poetry as well, over the whole territory of 
Slovakia (e.g., the verses of J. Szent-Kereszty (1822, of South Cen- 
tral Slovak origin), the “Samlungen” manuscript collection (Trnava, 
West Slovakia, 1817), the Eastern Slovak lawyer F. Balogh’s tran- 
slation of Hungarian poet V.M. Csokonai’s verse (early 1800’s), and 
not just in the stylizations of folksongs. 

The Central Slovak folklore koine also penetrated the “high” 
poetry of Lutheran poets, who had previously written in Czech. The 
first such works — three verses by S. Chalupka — were published in G. 
Fejérpataky’s Almanac in 1834. At first this process was also mani- 
fested in the stylizations of folksongs, but in contrast to the popular 
poetry, it totally ousted the previous linguistic system (the Czech 
language). Later on it spread into other genres of high poetry (the 
hymnal song “Nitra, Dear Nitra” was published in the first volume of 


"” Konstantin Lifanov. “Stredoslovenské basnické koiné pred L. Stirom”, Slovenska 
rec, 60, no. 5-6, 1995, pp. 264-281. 
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“Nitra” Almanacs in1842)."* 

Some previously known facts, also ascertained in the process of 
our study and analyzed by using sociolinguistic concepts, have made 
it possible to offer a new view of the origin and the subsequent 
development of the Slovak literary language. 

Thus, the linguistic formation functioning in Catholic literature, 
secular baroque poetry, administrative-legal texts, popular poetry, 
etc. had all the properties of a literary language, and may be called 
the “Old Slovak Literary language.” As the linguistic material shows, 
it had started to take shape from the 1630’s on as a result of its deve- 
loping divergence from Literary Old Czech. Its epicentre was West 
Slovakia. After the Battle of Mohacs (1526), the capital of Hungary 
and the archbishop’s residence were transferred to West Slovakia, to 
Bratislava and Trnava respectively. Later on, South-West Slovakia’s 
role in cultural life became even more important, because a univer- 
sity with its own printing-house was opened there. 

At first, linguistic development among Catholics and Lutherans 
was identical. Texts were created by adherents of both confessions 
according to the “review mechanism.”'? The common development 
of the Old Slovak literary language, however, was ruptured in the 
early 1600's, when linguistic divergences among Catholics and Lu- 


therans arose as a result of an aggressive Counter-Reformation. 


'* K[onstantin] V. Lifanov, “Formy proniknovenija sredneslovackogo folklornogo 
koine v sferu avtorskoj poezii (konec XVIII v. — pervaja polovina XIX v.)”, Wiener 
Slawistiches Jahrbuch, Bd. 44, 1998, pp. 99-113. 

" It is a free translation of the Russian term “mechanizm pereseta” used by V. M. 
Zivov. Its essence concludes in the fact that rather strong associated bonds between 
elements given (literary) bookish character to a text and corresponding elementts of 
people (dialectal) speech existed in the minds of creators of texts. In the case of 
adoption of “foreign” literary language, its elements contrasted to elements of peo- 
ple speech and were initially bookish. Thus, the opposition between adopted literary 
language and native dialects was only in the functional sphere. See, for example, V. 
M. Zivov, “Rolj russkogo cerkovnoslavianskogo v istoriji slavjanskich literaturnych 
jazykov”, Aktualnyje problemy slavjanskogo jazykoznanija (Moskva, 1988), pp. 49- 
98. 
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The Old Slovak literary language continued to develop in a Cat- 
holic environment. It went through all the important stages, including 
a translation of the whole of the “Bible” (1750), the first Slovak 
novel: the “Adventures and the Experiences of Young René” (1783), 
by J.L. Bajza, and its codification by A. Bernolak. The Old Slovak 
literary language was studied at elementary and secondary schools in 
different parts of Slovakia, and even at two universities — in Trnava 


* Slovak Catholics numbered 75% of population when 


and KoSice. 
emperor Joseph II issued the Patent of Toleration (1781), and percei- 
ved Czech as a heretical language. In this connection there is no 
reason to assert that the literary language of Slovaks was Czech prior 
to Bernolak’s codification. 

Slovak Lutherans yielded their positions and had to seek external 
support, and they found it in Czech religious books. As a result, they 
reverted to the norms of Literary Czech (more exactly, to norms of 
the “Kralice Bible”), but not in all genres, and diglossia’! arose in 
their environment. In this situation Czech was perceived as the high, 
cultivated form of the native language, whereas Old Slovak literary 
language was perceived as “ordinary,” and to be used only in 
administrative-legal texts and popular poetry. 

Literary Czech and Old Slovak functioned in parallel in the Lut- 
heran and Catholic environments respectively, and Catholics contras- 
ted both literary languages, and gradually perceived that some featu- 
res belonged not just to different functional spheres, but to different 
languages. As a result a new mechanism — conversion — arose in their 
environment. In practice it resembled the “review mechanism”, but 
differed substantially, because some features were contrasted on the 
native rather than on the functional level. Thus, Slovak Catholics be- 
gan to perceive specific features of their language on the level of 


” See Izidor Kotulié, “Bernolakovéina a predbernoldkovska kultirna sloven¢ina”, 
Pamatnica Antona Bernolaka (Martin 1992), pp. 81, 88. 

*! See Charles A. Ferguson, “Diglossia”, Word, 15, 1959, no. 2, pp. 325-340 and 
Boris A. Uspenskij, Jazykovaia situacija Kijevskoj Rusi I jejo znacenije dija istoriji 


russkogo literaturnogo Jazyka (Moscow, 1983), pp. 4-5. 
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concrete phonetic and morphological units, and some features as be- 
longing to different periods. 

The situation among Catholics and Lutherans remained stable 
until the 1830’s, when the Central Slovak folklore koine penetrated 
into the sphere of high poetry of Lutheran authors, and made it pos- 
sible to codify a new literary language. L.. Str made a major specific 
contribution by essentially changing the phonetic and morphological 
systems of the literary language, but the lexicon from the period of 
the Old Slovak literary language was maintained. Some features had 
reached the stage of conversation (Catholics perceived them as Slo- 
vak as opposed to Czech), and some were at the stage of review (they 
were regarded as "bookish/literary" (native Czech) or as ordinary 
(native Slovak). The "ordinary" features codified by Stur were not 
accepted by Catholics, and they demanded that they be replaced by 
"bookish" features, as was implemented in the codification of Hattala 
and Hodza (1852). 
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The Democratic Party and 
the Execution of Jozef Tiso 


James Ramon Felak 


On April 15, 1947, Igor Daxner, Chairman of the National Court 
in Bratislava, pronounced the verdict against Father Jozef Tiso, the 
head of Slovakia’s wartime state that was closely allied with Nazi 
Germany. The Court found Tiso guilty of 95 of 113 charges against 
him, including treason, betrayal of the Slovak National Uprising, 
collaboration with the Nazis, and deportation of Slovak Jews to Nazi 
death camps. His sentence was death by hanging, to be carried out 
within 48 hours. At once, Tiso, along with his two defense attorneys, 
submitted a request for clemency.' This paper will investigate the 
fate of this request, the last official chance to spare Tiso from death. 
Though the final decision on clemency rested with Czechoslovakia’s 
President Edvard Bene, the request passed like a hot potato over the 
next dozen hours, from Daxner to Slovakia’s Commissioner of the 
Interior Ivan Stefanik, to Slovakia’s chief organ of self-government, 
the Slovak National Council (SNC), to the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment in Prague, and ultimately to Benes. Democratic Party (DP) 
leaders had lobbied for clemency during the trial, voted for it at the 
government’s meeting on the evening of April 16, and frantically 
appealed on its behalf to Benes in the hours before Tiso’s execution. 
However, they curiously refused to take a stand for clemency at the 
meeting of the SNC’s Presidium on the afternoon of April 16, where 
they had a 3-to-2 majority and where a stand on Tiso’s behalf would 
have given official sanction to the view, widely shared by many and 


| : ; a aye ‘ 

' One of the three prosecutors, Ludovit Rigan, also made a request for clemency to 
the Court; Karel Kaplan, Dva retribuéni procesy. Komentované dokumenty, (Pra- 
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probably most Slovaks, that Tiso should not be executed. The Demo- 
crats’ refusal to take a stand in the SNC meant that Tiso’s opponents 
could point to the failure of any official Slovak organs to recommend 
clemency as proof that his execution reflected the will of the Slovak 
people. 

The fate of Jozef Tiso was very much connected with the DP’s 
fortunes in Czechoslovak and Slovak politics. Shortly after her libe- 
ration from Nazi rule and reattachment to Czechoslovakia, Slovakia 
had only two significant political parties—the Communist Party of 
Slovakia (CPS) and the Democratic Party (DP). The latter, in many 
ways a legacy of the interwar Agrarian party, emerged out of the Lu- 
theran-dominated wing of the resistance to the Tiso regime. When 
the Catholic and nationalist Slovak People’s Party (SPP) was out- 
lawed at war’s end, many Slovak Catholics became political orp- 
hans.” In the spring of 1946, however, the DP adopted them through 
the so-called April Agreement, a pact between the party’s leaders 
and important Catholic political activists whereby Catholics were 
promised a large share of influence in the DP and a Democratic com- 
mitment to promote the Catholic Church’s position on issues such as 
education in exchange for Catholic electoral support. The fruit of the 
April Agreement was a landslide victory for the DP over the Com- 
munists in the May 1946 parliamentary elections, with Democrats 
winning 63% of the vote to the Communists’ 30%. From that point 
on, the CPS focused its energies on undoing the electoral results by 
seeking to paralyze, fracture, or dissolve the DP. Among other 
things, the Tiso trial figured in Communist calculations of how to 
cripple their rival. 

The Communist plan was to force the DP to navigate between 
the Scylla of angering its Catholic members and voters, who had 
hopes that the Democrats would rescue Tiso from a death sentence, 
and the Charybdis of being sucked into a police investigation for 


> Catholics comprised nearly 80% of the Slovak population. The majority of Slovak 
Catholics voted for the SPP during the interwar period. 
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allegations of pandering to the reactionaries and war criminals it was 
allegedly harboring thanks to the April Agreement. Ideally, the DP 
would be discredited in the eyes of Catholics as an ineffectual and 
lukewarm defender of Tiso, while concurrently discredited in the 
eyes of everyone else as a haven for reactionaries. With little room 
for maneuver, and in the face of enormous pressure, the DP had to 
face this challenge. What follows is how the Communists were able 
to accomplish these ends, partly due to their own tactics, partly due 
to the dynamic of the situation, and partly due to the choices made 
by the Democrats. 

Right after the announcement of the verdict, Tiso’s lawyers, 
Ernest Zabkay and Martin Greéo, submitted an official request for 
clemency, asking for a more “appropriate” sentence for their client.* 
They particularly stressed legal technicalities. Tiso’s lawyers argued 
that the defense was not allowed to speak with the accused without 
the security organs present—a violation of a fundamental principle of 
criminal trial procedure—and that the defense did not have certain 
archival materials at its disposal, while the prosecution did. Further- 
more, records of testimony were not made available within the requi- 
site three days, but lagged by nearly two months, thereby making it 
impossible for the defense to cite testimony made after January 15 in 
its concluding statements. In addition to these and a number of other 
technicalities, Tiso’s lawyers argued that the trial was politically bia- 
sed, both because Daxner himself was biased, as the SNC itself had 
recognized in the past, and because, despite a legislative order cal- 
ling for political parity in the Senate, no members of the DP took 
part in the judgment. Tiso’s attorneys also argued that Tiso was 
being punished for events beyond his control. They claimed that he 
did not prepare for Slovakia’s independence in 1939, or help cause it, 
and that he showed no initiative and intentionality in his cooperation 
with Nazi Germany. Rather, he simply tried to make the best of a bad 
situation that was thrust upon him. Finally, Tiso’s attorneys, in the 


‘Kaplan, Dva retribuénf procesy, pp. 215-219 (Document 35). 
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only argument that the DP would make its own, argued that clemen- 
cy would strengthen Czech-Slovak relations, eliminate the threat of 
ill will between Slovakia’s Catholics and Protestants, and strengthen 
ties between Slovak emigrants and their motherland. 

The National Court quickly decided against recommending cle- 
mency for Tiso, and passed Tiso’s request on to Slovak Commissio- 
ner of Justice Ivan Stefanik, a Democrat. Stefanik in turn supported 
Tiso’s request, and submitted a proposal to the Presidium of the 
SNC, which read, “I propose that the death sentence of Dr. Jozef 
Tiso be commuted to life imprisonment.” The proposal was to the 
point, absent the argumentation included in Tiso’s request, and un- 
like Tiso’s request, allowed for no sentence less than life imprison- 
ment. On April 16, the SNC’s Presidium met to consider Stefanik’s 
proposal, along with some other matters connected with Tiso’s trial. 

When the Presidium convened, it was already under enormous 
pressure. By law, Tiso’s execution was to be carried out within 48 
hours of the announcement of the verdict, so matters had to be consi- 
dered quickly. Moreover, the government in Prague was meeting 
later that day to discuss clemency, and was eagerly awaiting the 
views of Slovakia’s leading organs on the matter. Adding to the pres- 
sure was the fact that the Presidium received the 214 page judgment 
against Tiso only shortly before its meeting.” Moreover, telegrams, 
letters, and petitions (for and against clemency) were pouring in to 
the President’s office, the government, and the SNC, while Partisan 
and labor organizations staged anti-Tiso rallies across Slovakia and 
delegations from trade unions, housing estates, and especially resis- 
tance organizations arrived in Bratislava to add their presence to the 
deliberations.° Though there were no reported cases of violence, it is 
not difficult to imagine the presence of these groups, encouraged if 
not orchestrated by the Communists, adding a menacing character to 


* Kaplan, Dva retribuéni procesy, p. 220 (Document 36). 

° The DP claimed the Presidium had only ten minutes to look over the lengthy 
judgment; see Cas, April 23, 1947, no. 93, p. 1. 

° Cas, April 23, 1947, no. 93, p. 1. 
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the already intense pressure on the Presidium, or more precisely, its 
Democratic members. For example, a consortium of major resistance 
organizations issued a declaration on April 16 that condemned cle- 
mency as a “shameful defilement (pop/uvanie) of all the sacrifices of 
our national struggle” that could embolden Tiso’s supporters into 
provoking unrest in Slovakia aimed at undermining the Republic.’ If 
clemency was granted to Tiso, these organizations promised to as- 
sess the situation and consider what means to employ in defense of 
the Republic and the gains of the Slovak National Uprising. 

The DP had a majority on the Presidium, which contained three 
Democrats (Jozef Lettrich, who was chairman of both the DP and the 
SNC, Andrej Cvinéek, Milan Polak) and two Communists (Karol 
Smidke, Ivan Horvath). Nevertheless, the Presidium did not endorse 
Stefanik’s proposal for clemency; rather, it resolved to submit the 
proposal to the government without comment. In his memoirs, Jan 
Ursiny, a top DP leader and its Deputy Chairman, argued that Lett- 
rich went into the meeting with the intention of avoiding debate over 
clemency, a position Ursiny strongly advised against.* Lettrich’s be- 
havior at the meeting does betray the actions of a man intent on avoi- 
ding debate.’ First of all, most of the meeting’s discussion dealt with 
Democratic dissatisfaction with Daxner’s handling of the trial. When 
the Presidium did get around to the Tiso verdict, Lettrich made it 
clear that he felt that the pressure of time made it impossible to 
acquire sufficient knowledge to take a position on clemency, and that 
any recommendation would thus have to be “political.” The Commu- 
nist Horvath then proposed that the Presidium take no stand, but sim- 
ply pass on Stefanik’s proposal to the government without comment. 


He argued that a recommendation from the SNC was neither requi- 


’ Pravda, April 18, 1947, no. 90, p. |; the Slovak term popluvanie could be rendered 
as “spitting on”. 

* Jan Ursiny, Z mdjho Zivota, (Martin, 2000), pp. 123-124. 

’ See Slovensky ndrodny archiv (hereafter referred to as SNA), Fond Urad 
predsednictva Slovenske} ndrodnej rady, Carton 139, Folder 134, Folios 49-58, SNR 
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red nor necessary, for it was the government and Benes whose views 
would be decisive. According to Horvath, since the Communists 
were opposed to clemency, they would be unable to support Stefé- 
nik’s proposal, and hence any vote in the SNC would be on a par- 
tisan basis, setting a bad precedent for future Communist-Democratic 
cooperation. When it came time to vote on Horvath’s proposal, the 
Presidium accepted it unanimously. Before examining why the SNC, 
or more specifically its Democratic members, opted not to recom- 
mend clemency for Tiso, let us track the proposal’s course to Prague 
and ultimately to BeneS. 

The Communists and Social Democrats were openly hostile to 
Tiso, and the non-partisan ministers, Ludvik Svoboda (Defense) and 
Jan Masaryk (Foreign Affairs), could be expected to be so as well. 
Together, these constituted 13 of the 23 members of the government, 
enough to tip any vote to Tiso’s detriment. On top of that, the Czech 
National Socialists were at best ambivalent. A number of leading Na- 
tional Socialists opposed clemency and wanted their party to vote 
against it or at least to abstain.'” However, Minister of Justice Prokop 
Drtina, one of the party’s top leaders, had earlier assured Lettrich 
that he would support clemency provided the SNC did.'' In the last 
of a series of meetings on the issue, held right before the government 
session began, Drtina managed to convince his colleagues to agree to 
the following position: to oppose clemency, but only after first pro- 
posing that the request for clemency be returned to the Presidium of 
the SNC for that organ’s recommendation. In this way, Drtina could 
present himself as making a good faith effort to honor his promise to 
Lettrich, while entertaining hopes that a vote to return the request to 
the SNC would fail, thus getting himself off the hook.' 

The government meeting opened at approximately 5:15 p.m., 
after a delay of over an hour as its members waited for reports from 


'° Kaplan, Dva retribuéni procesy, p. 25. 

'' Prokop Drtina, Ceskoslovensko mij osud, II, 2, (Toronto, 1982), pp. 297-298. 
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Slovakia.'’ Within ten minutes, a delegation of representatives from 
the Union of Czechoslovak Partisans and some similar organizations 
asked to be admitted. Since the National Socialists had yet to arrive, 
making their last minute plans in a nearby room, the meeting was ad- 
journed for 45 minutes while the partisan organizations were given 
the opportunity to pressure the ministers to vote against clemency." 
Once the delegations had their say and engaged some of the minis- 
ters over the issue, and the National Socialist ministers had arrived, 
the meeting was reconvened. 

Prime Minister Klement Gottwald began by sharing two pieces 
of information he had just received from Slovakia—the memorandum 
from the SNC’s Presidium passing on Stefanik’s proposal for cle- 
mency without comment, and a telegram from Gustav Husak, Chair- 
man of Slovakia’s Board of Commissioners (Cabinet). Husak noted 
that Stefanik’s proposal did not reflect the views of the Board of 
Commissioners nor its Presidium, whose standpoint Stefanik did not 
seek, and should therefore be regarded as his own personal proposal. 
Husak added that he did not agree with the proposal. Thus, the mee- 
ting opened with reports from Slovakia’s two chief political organs, 
neither of which endorsed clemency. Gottwald, leader of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, then proposed that the government resolve 
against clemency, since the National Court in Bratislava recommen- 
ded against it, and the Presidium of the SNC did not recommend for 
it. In a long and sometimes passionate debate, ministers from both 
sides weighed in on the question, with positions breaking down 
along party lines. 

The Communists led the charge against clemency. Vladimir Cle- 


mentis, State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and a Slovak, read a CPS 


' For the minutes of the meeting, see Kaplan, Dva retribuénf procesy, pp. 225-254. 

'* Ursiny, in his memoirs, recounts being asked by one member of the partisan dele- 
gation: “Mr. Deputy Chairman, tell me, with whom do you want to go, with the 
Ludak underground, or with us?” Another partisan representative, however, spoke 
up for Ursiny as “one of the greatest partisans.” (see Ursiny, Z méjho Zivota, p. 
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declaration that laid out the Communist position. The declaration 
stressed the didactic function of the trial, that is, its purpose in dis- 
couraging enemies of the Republic. A death sentence could do that 
far better than a life sentence in this respect. Clemency, on the con- 
trary, would only encourage enemies of the state and sympathizers of 
Tiso and his regime. Reactionaries, as before, were trying to take 
over Slovakia “even at the price of the Republic.”'” The declaration 
argued that clemency would evoke distrust in the judicial system. 
Veterans of the Slovak National Uprising would be upset with the 
departure from the ideals of the resistance; people would note the 
injustice of lesser criminals having been more harshly punished than 
Tiso; and politics would be seen once more as “pdnske huncutstvo”, 
that is “gentlemen’s mischief.”'° The declaration noted in particular 
that Tiso showed no remorse for his crimes, and in fact gave succor 
to the Republic’s enemies in his concluding statement at his trial. 
Much of what Clementis read was identical to a declaration made a 
day earlier by Slovakia’s resistance organizations, testifying to the 
leading role the Communists played in those organizations and the 
success the party had in coordinating various social organizations on 
behalf of its objectives. Indeed, both declarations concluded with the 
same threat to assess the situation and consider what means to em- 
ploy in defense of the Republic and its character. Czech Communists 
also spoke out against clemency, asserting that Tiso was a traitor and 
a war criminal, and that failing to execute him would be a blow to 
Czechoslovakia’s unity and independence. Communist speakers also 
argued that it was the will of the Slovak people that Tiso be execu- 


'S The expression “ani za cenu republiky”, that is, “even at the price of the republic”, 
was a reference to a statement made by HSLS leader Andrej Hlinka at a rally in 
Trencin in 1932, where he asserted the degree to which his party would pursue 
Slovak interests; see James Ramon Felak, ‘At the Price of the Republic’: Hlinka’s 
Slovak People’s Party, 1929-1938, (Pittsburgh, 1994), p. 96. 

'© “Politika je panske huncutstvo” was an expression current among Slovaks, rooted 
in Slovakia’s feudal past. It was the recognition by peasants that politics was the 
domain where the lords made mischief. 
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ted, as evidenced by the positions of the National Court, the SNC, 
and the Board of Commissioners, all organs composed entirely of 
Slovaks and representing Slovakia. This was why, the Czech Com- 
munist Vaclav Kopecky noted, the DP would not speak up for cle- 
mency on the SNC’s Presidium. 

The Social Democratic ministers were just as opposed to cle- 
mency as the Communists, and no less assertive about their position. 
Zdenék Fierlinger, the leader of the SDP and a Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, argued that a vote for clemency would upset Czechoslovakia’s 
allies in the Slavic world, in part because it would fuel Slovak inde- 
pendence, which itself threatened Czechoslovakia’s border with the 
Soviet Union. Fierlinger even remarked that how one voted on the 
clemency question was a test of one’s patriotism. With respect to the 
religious dimension of the question, the Social Democratic leader 
asserted that the fact of Tiso’s being a priest was not a mitigating cir- 
cumstance, but rather one that made matters worse. He noted that it 
was not good for the Catholic Church to encumber itself with Tiso. 
While Fierlinger represented the pro-Communist left-wing of the 
SDP, that party’s right-wing was no less vehement about Tiso. Vac- 
lav Majer, the leader of the right-wing Social Democrats, referred to 
the Slovak priest as one of the chief war criminals, guilty of mass 
murder. 

The most extensive attack on Tiso and argument against clemen- 
cy, however, came not from the ministers of the leftist parties, but 
from the ostensibly neutral (albeit closet Communist) Ludvik Svobo- 
da, the Minister of Defense. As a Czechoslovak hero of both the First 
and Second World Wars, Svoboda’s words carried a certain cachet. 

Svoboda spoke at length about why Tiso must die. He came out 
strongly against so-called half-solutions; at hand was a definitive 
historical question with long-term implications that should not be 


judged according to the needs and mood of the moment. Tiso was 
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not just a war criminal; he was the symbol of “Ludakism,”"” fascism, 
treason, and collaboration. To grant clemency to Tiso, according to 
Svoboda, would render his trial vain and superfluous. If alive, Tiso 
would remain to poison cooperation and unity between Czechs and 
Slovaks; clemency would encourage his supporters, while disappoin- 
ting others. Like many speakers and writers of the time, Svoboda 
noted that Tiso showed no remorse. He called for a firm and resolute 
action against him as a means of strengthening Czechoslovakia’s in- 
ternational position and prestige. To those who argued that Tiso 
should be spared because he was a priest, Svoboda declared that “we 
are not judging a priest, but a traitor, a destroyer of the Czechoslovak 
state, and a criminal. That Tiso is a priest only makes matters worse; 
he profaned the priestly office and Church at a time when thousands 
of other priests fought bravely against Nazism and perished in con- 
centration camps and prisons.” 

On the other side of the equation were those ministers who 
championed clemency-only the Democrats and Czech Populists. 
Here the most prominent speaker was Ursiny. The Democratic Depu- 
ty Chairman argued that clemency would improve relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks, Lutherans and Catholics, and aid in the overall 
consolidation of the post-war Republic. Such a goodwill gesture 
might also win over some of Czechoslovakia’s enemies. Ursiny no- 
ted that religious feelings ran strong in Slovakia, where the execution 
of a priest was a serious, and potentially upsetting matter. He pointed 
out that many good people were for clemency, including some bis- 
hops and high functionaries in the Lutheran church, a church that it- 
self had suffered under Tiso’s regime. The Democratic Minister of 
Transportation Ivan Pietor also spelled out a number of reasons for 
clemency. He argued that Tiso was popular among the majority of 
Slovaks, and that the prevailing majority of Slovaks would vote for 


'7 Ludakism, or “Tuddctvo” was the term employed to refer to followers of the 
Slovak People’s Party, whose members were known as “Ludaks” or “Tudaci.” It best 
approximates the English word “Populism.” Communists applied the term to any 
Slovak Catholics they did not like. 
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clemency if given the chance, though this did not mean they agreed 
with Tiso’s politics. He too noted that important Lutheran leaders 
sent ardent appeals on Tiso’s behalf in the interest of the peaceful de- 
velopment of Slovakia and Czechoslovakia. The given political situ- 
ation, according to Pietor, demanded statesmanlike thinking, wis- 
dom, and sensitivity to the prevailing political conditions and mood. 
In such a context, clemency would be a gesture to win over hearts in 
Slovakia and bring the Czech and Slovak nations together. While the 
Court may have unanimously established Tiso’s guilt and called for 
his execution, that was a judicial decision, not a political one. What 
the Republic now faced was a manifestly political decision, and that 
was the task of the government to settle, in accordance with political 
considerations. 

The Czech Populists, as members of a Catholic party with mode- 
rate inclinations, also supported clemency. Minister FrantiSek Hala 
(Post Office), himself a Catholic priest, presented clemency as the 
most suitable solution for Czechoslovak and Slovak interests. The 
Populist Adolf Prochazka (Health) remarked that clemency was the 
desire of most Slovaks, and of the Lutheran church leadership. Jan 
Kopecky (Minister without Portfolio) supported clemency as a way 
to consolidate the Republic, and reminded his ministerial colleagues 
that life imprisonment was not tantamount to acquittal. 

In making his case, Ursiny contended that the SNC did not re- 
commend against clemency; rather it was not the Presidium’s func- 
tion to express a position on the proposal, but only to pass it on to the 
government. Technically, he was correct because the Second Prague 
Agreement of April 11, 1946, the statute under which such matters 
were regulated, stated that the commissioner’s proposal be submitted 
to the government “via the Presidium of the Slovak National Coun- 
cil.”'* However, this strict construction is not the way the SNC had 
hitherto been dealing with proposals. Gottwald snidely noted that the 


'S Jan Méchyi, Slovensko v Ceskoslovensku; Slovensko-Ceské vztahy 1918-1991. 
(Prague, 1991). 
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Presidium had suddenly decided in this case to limit itself to the role 
of a post office, and along with Fierlinger, he regarded Ursiny’s ex- 
planation as sophistry. They were not buying the Democrats’ claim 
that the Presidium’s position was not a failure to endorse clemency. 

It was the centrist parties, however, that expressed the most an- 
ger over the SNC’s silence regarding clemency—a silence that, be- 
cause the DP had a majority in the Presidium, was clearly blamed on 
the Democrats. A number of National Socialist and Populist minis- 
ters voiced their indignation at the SNC’s attempt to pass the buck. 
Jaroslav Stransky (Education) said that he wanted Ursiny and his 
friends to recognize the situation into which they had gotten the go- 
vernment, which thanks to them now had to decide on a matter about 
which it did not have sufficient knowledge. In this situation, the 
government could be blamed if Tiso did not get clemency, thereby 
being burdened with what is primarily a Slovak problem. Drtina, si- 
milarly, said he was perplexed by the Presidium’s unexpected course 
of action, one which now put the government in a difficult situation. 
He proposed sending the proposal back to the Presidium for its 
opinion, in accordance with the Second Prague Agreement, which 
stipulated that the government return proposals to the SNC’s Presi- 
dium if it had objections to them from the point of view of statewide 
interests. Following suit, National Socialist Minister of Foreign 
Trade Hubert Ripka noted his party’s astonishment at the SNC’s 
action—how it limited its role to that of a mailbox in the way it 
interpreted the Second Prague Agreement. He noted that Slovakia’s 
self-proclaimed leading organ did not have the courage to express 
itself on a question of such importance for the future and fate of the 
Slovak people. According to Ripka, it was clear that the SNC Presi- 
dium wanted to shift the responsibility for Tiso’s fate onto the go- 
vernment. He insisted that the Presidum express itself on the issue, 
and as quickly as possible. Hala, speaking for the Czech Populists, 
echoed the sentiments of the National Socialists, noting that the Pre- 
sidium’s action greatly surprised him and that it seemed to want to 


pass responsibility onto the government. 
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While the National Socialists and Populists expressed agreement 
with Drtina’s motion to return the proposal to the SNC, the leftist 
parties adamantly opposed it. Gottwald, Fierlinger, and others noted 
that the SNC had already taken a position by failing to endorse cle- 
mency. They argued that further delay of Tiso’s execution would on- 
ly drag things out, sustain a state of tension and provoke and evoke 
supporters of Tiso, as well as open the floodgates for clemency for 
others sentenced to death. When Drtina’s motion to return the propo- 
sal to the Presidium of the SNC came to a vote, it was defeated 13 to 
10. The voting broke down according to party lines: the National So- 
cialists, Populists, and Democrats supported the proposal; the leftist 
parties and non-partisan ministers opposed it. 

While the Populists may well have sincerely believed that the 
best remedy for the crisis would have been for the SNC to voice its 
opinion on the matter, the National Socialists made and supported 
the motion simply for cosmetic purposes, hoping that it would fail.'° 
The Democrats, of course, were in a quite unenviable position. The 
motion’s failure meant that they would not be given a second chance 
to make a stand for clemency in the Presidium. At the same time, it 
is not certain that they would have known what to do with a second 
chance; the factors that kept them from endorsing clemency the first 
time around were still operative. 

As the debate over Stefanik’s proposal resumed, the National 
Socialists came out against clemency, and sought to present the anti- 
clemency position as the one identified with Slovakia. Drtina, noting 
that the government was not fully informed of the details of the case, 
thought the matter should be best settled by Slovakia, as it indeed 
was—a Slovak Court had established Tiso’s guilt and had unanimou- 
sly rejected clemency, which the SNC had also failed to recommend. 
Ripka, demonstrating the sort of Czech ignorance of Slovakia that 
rankles Slovaks, claimed that Tiso, long before 1938, was as bad or 
worse than Vojtech Tuka, Tiso’s main political rival during the war 


' Drtina admits this in his memoirs; see Ceskoslovensko mij osud, II, 2, p. 302. 
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and the leader of the radically pro-Nazi faction in the Slovak Peo- 
ple’s Party.*” Because the consequences of Ludakism had not yet di- 
sappeared from Slovakia, clemency should be rejected. Ripka not 
only came out against it, but also appealed to the DP and Czech Po- 
pulists to abstain on the vote, so the government could present a uni- 
ted front. He addressed the Democrats with the rebuke that, if they 
did not vote for clemency in Slovakia, they should not now at the go- 
vernmental level, where the domestic and international ramifications 
of such a vote were great. 

After more discussion, the government ultimately passed a reso- 
lution voicing its opposition to clemency, on the grounds that the 
National Court in Bratislava had recommended against it, and that 
the Presidium of the SNC did not endorse it when passing Stefanik’s 
proposal on to Prague. The vote was 17 in favor, 6 against. All 
ministers rejected clemency except those from the DP and Czech 
People’s Party. The meeting was adjourned at 8:50 p.m. 

Shortly thereafter, Gottwald took the government’s recommen- 
dation to BeneS, who accepted it and informed Slovakia’s Commis- 
sioner of Justice that his request for clemency had been officially de- 
nied.*' Upon learning of the decision, Lettrich made a last-ditch in- 
tervention, telephoning BeneS’s chancellery. He conveyed the mes- 
sage that the government’s standpoint was in conflict with Article 
I.b. of the Second Prague Agreement, which instructed the govern- 
ment, if it had objections against a proposal from Slovakia, to return 
that proposal to the SNC’s Presidium, not pass it on to Bene’ with a 


*’ Tuka was a notorious rightist radical who made a political career out of intriguing 
with foreign enemies of the Czechoslovak Republic almost right from the 
Republic’s founding. He spent most of the 1930s in prison for treason, and was 
executed for war crimes in the summer of 1946, well before the trial of Tiso. 

*! Kaplan, Dva retribuéni procesy, p. 27; BeneS had informed Gottwald the day 
before that he planned to act in accordance with whatever the government 
recommended regarding clemency for Tiso, Kaplan, Dva retribucéni procesy, pp. 
222-224 (Document 38). 
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recommendation.” Lettrich warned Bene& of possible “immense po- 
litical consequences” that could result from a rejection of clemency, 
and for which the DP could not accept responsibility. Lettrich con- 
cluded by noting that the DP had an absolute majority in the SNC 
and its Presidium and fully agreed with Stefanik’s proposal, conside- 
ring clemency as a paramount state and national interest. BeneS re- 
ceived the message early the next morning, instructing his chancel- 
lery to tell Lettrich that he had gone to the countryside, and would 
discuss the matter with Gottwald if Lettrich so desired.’ Ursiny too 
attempted an appeal on behalf of clemency, and also found out that 
the rejection of clemency was an accomplished fact and that Benes 
was incommunicado.™ Stefanik himself made a final attempt on Ti- 
so’s behalf, asking the National Court that Tiso be transferred to the 
jail of the Office of the Public Prosecutor, so he could be questioned 
regarding some other cases. This the National Court rejected on the 
grounds that Tiso could be just as easily be questioned at its own 
jail.” With all avenues for clemency now exhausted, Tiso was han- 
ged early on the morning of April 18, officially pronounced dead at 
5:30 a.m. 

It was no surprise that Tiso was found guilty, nor that he was 
sentenced to die. Nor was it astonishing that the majority of govern- 
ment ministers in Prague rejected the recommendation for clemency, 
and that Benes acted in accordance with their position. But what was 
puzzling was the behavior of the DP—supporting clemency in Pra- 


gue, but not in Bratislava; desperately appealing for clemency on the 


* Michal Barnovsky, Na ceste k monopolu moci, (Bratislava, 1993), p. 145n; 
Kaplan, Dva retribuént procesy, p. 28. 

* Kaplan, Dva retribucni procesy, p. 28; Robert Letz, Slovensko v rokoch 1945- 
1948, (Bratislava, 1994), p. 48. 

“ Ursiny, Z mdjho Zivota, p. 127. 

* Kaplan, Dva retribucni procesy, p. 29; the motive behind this attempt was to delay 
Tiso’s execution and thus increase the chances that he would ultimately receive 
clemency. 
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eve of Tiso’s execution, while letting the issue pass right through the 
hands of the SNC Presidium that they had dominated the day before. 

Did the DP want the appeal for clemency to fail? Such a view 
can be found in the police record, where a report mentions that Lett- 
rich was opposed to clemency for Tiso.*° Like many scenarios sket- 
ched out by police informants, however, this one seems to be without 
merit. Lettrich had earlier lobbied Tiso’s three prosecutors for cle- 
mency, and had persuaded Minister of Justice Drtina to promise his 
support as well. These are hardly the actions of a man desiring Tiso’s 
execution. Other explanations must lie behind the timidity of Lettrich 
and the DP at the notorious SNC Presidium meeting of April 16. 

Historians who have examined the meeting, and the issue of 
clemency overall, have come up with a number of explanations, 
which will be discussed here in ascending order of plausibility and 
influence.’ Most dubious is the view that the Democrats trusted that 
Benes would grant clemency regardless of the recommendations he 
received. While there apparently was public speculation that Benes 
might spare Tiso, the DP leadership had little reason to put their trust 
in such suppositions. Bene had already given Lettrich and Ursiny 
quite clear indications of his opposition to clemency.” 

Another of the weaker arguments for why the SNC did not take a 
stand on clemency was the one the DP used to explain itself at the 


*° Barnovsky, Na ceste, p. 130. 

*’ For explanations of why the DS acted the way it did at the SNR Presidium mee- 
ting of April 16, see Barnovsky, Na ceste, p. 130; Letz, Slovensko, pp. 47-48; Kap- 
lan, Dva retribuéni procesy, pp. 24-26; Ursiny, Z mdyjho Zivota, pp. 123-124; for the 
DP’s attempt to justify its actions at the time, see Cas, April 23, 1947, no. 93, p. 1. 
**Lettrich, in a meeting with the three state prosecutors of the Tiso trial on March 12, 
1947, mentioned that he had discussed the matter of clemency for Tiso with Benes 
on two occasions, and that BeneS’s position was that he would not take a stand but 
rather allow the government’s decision on the matter to guide him; (see SNA, 
Demokraticka strana, Carton 2, Bundle 99, Folios 1-2); moreover, Ursiny claims in 
his memoirs that in fall of 1946, Daxner asked Bene§ how he should handle the Tiso 
case, to which Bene& replied, “I think that he deserves death, but this is an affair for 
an independent court.”; (see Ursiny, Z mdjho Zivota, p. 113). 
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government meeting of April 16 and thereafter, i.e. that according to 
the 2" Prague Agreement, the SNC’s role in the process was simply 
to pass proposals on to the Government and not to comment on them, 
and that if the government had objections to Stefanik’s proposal, it 
would solicit the SNC Presidium’s views on it. Upon reflection, this 
explanation holds no more water than it did at the time. A party that 
believed Slovak organs should speak for Slovakia, and a good bit of 
whose appeal was based on its advocacy of autonomy for Slovakia, 
is behaving out of character when it surrenders to Prague the prero- 
gative to decide on a matter so close to the hearts of so many 
Slovaks. 

Another explanation put forth by the DP was that it lacked suffi- 
cient time to study the documentation pertinent to the Tiso trial. 
While on the surface this is true, still, the SNC was not being asked 
to render a legal or judicial judgment, but a political one. In the latter 
case, the party could have made up its mind on a position long before 
the verdict, as the Communists had. 

More convincing are the views that the DP was simply afraid 
that a vote for clemency would prompt the Communists to provoke a 
political crisis in Slovakia, halting cooperation within the SNC, mo- 
bilizing Partisan and trade union groups against the Democrats, and 
forcing Prague to step in. Indeed, such threats and pressures were al- 
ready evident on the Slovak political stage for over a year, and were 
common everywhere else in East Central Europe where Communist 
parties were active. In this view, the DP simply lost its nerve and op- 
ted to pass the matter on to Prague rather than deal with it in Bratis- 
lava. This explanation seems valid enough because Communist pres- 
sure was always an influence. However, if fear of repercussions was 
the main reason for keeping the DP quiet, why did Democrats vote 
for clemency at the government sessions in Prague? Was it to give 
public assurance to their constituents that they opposed clemency, 
but at a venue where they did not have to worry about their vote 


carrying any influence and thereby provoking a clemency-induced 
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crisis back home? This question is moot, given the influence of the 
most significant factor of all. 

A final explanation is most likely the crucial one—that the DP 
could not count on one of its own representatives on the Presidium, 
Milan Polak, to vote for clemency. Polak’s record, both before and 
after 1947, place him on the left wing of the DP. A former Partisan, 
and leader in the Partisan veterans’ movement, Polak collaborated 
with the Communists during and after the February coup of 1948.” 
Unable to count on his vote, Lettrich preferred no vote on clemency 
to one in which Polak would abstain or vote no. Thus he chose the 
least painful but still damaging option. While many of Slovakia’s 
Catholics would be upset if the DP-controlled Presidium failed to 
take a vote on clemency, they would be even more outraged if a DP- 
controlled Presidium rejected clemency, or could not muster the 
three votes needed to pass it. Ursiny’s memoirs provide further evi- 
dence for this explanation. Ursiny reported that, when on a visit to 
the United States in the fall of 1967, he spoke by telephone with 
Lettrich, who told him that he wanted the SNC to avoid the issue of 
clemency because Polak would not have voted for it.*’ Thus, while 
the DP owed its success to a largely Catholic electorate, it contained 
a core of resistance veterans who simply could not countenance any- 
thing short of Tiso’s execution. Since the leader of those veterans 
held the deciding vote on the SNC Presidium, the DP’s efforts to 
support clemency were futile. Though the DP had good reason to 
suspect that Polak would not vote for clemency, the Communists had 
their own fears that he might not vote against it. This explains why 
the Communists on the SNC were as eager as the Democrats to pass 
the matter on to Prague. 

A number of factors contributed to the execution of Jozef Tiso—a 
President who disliked him and welcomed his execution; a govern- 
ment where the cards were stacked against him from the start, with 


* See Barnovsky, Na ceste, pp. 240, 245, for Polak’s activity during the “February 
Crisis” of 1948. 


a) 


Ursiny, Z mdyho Zivota, p. 124. 
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the Social Democrats, National Socialists, and non-partisan ministers 
unsympathetic to his cause; a Communist Party and the labor and re- 
sistance organizations it mobilized working aggressively against 
him; a staunchly anti-Tiso judge; and Tiso’s own wartime activities, 
which made a death sentence plausible. Nothing that the DP did 
could have spared Tiso from execution in this context. Nevertheless, 
the way the Democrats maneuvered through the crisis had several 
consequences. The DP did enough for Tiso to buttress Communist 
arguments that the Democrats catered to the Ludaks they were alle- 
gedly harboring, arguments that in the ensuing months would mush- 
room into the arrest of several leading Democrats for anti-state con- 
spiracy. At the same time, the DP’s failure to secure an SNC vote on 
Tiso’s behalf made it easier for the government’s Communist and 
non-Catholic Czech parties to argue that Slovakia was opposed to 
clemency for Tiso, thus helping absolve Czechs of any charges that 
Tiso’s execution was a Czech operation done against the will of the 
Slovak people. Finally, the DP’s impotence in defending Tiso led to 
increased disillusionment among Slovakia’s Catholic voters. For the 
DP, the whole undertaking was a lose-lose situation, an indication of 
just how difficult that party’s road was in spite of, or better said, on 
account of, its big electoral victory in May of 1946. To a great 
extent, the events surrounding the issue of clemency for Jozef Tiso 
were a microcosm of the problematic position of the Democratic 


Party in postwar Czechoslovakia. 
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The Autonomy Discourse 
in Parliamentary Debates 
during the First 
Czechoslovak Republic and 
after the Velvet Revolution’ 


Elisabeth Bakke 


“We approve the political program, which endeavors to unite the 
Czechs and Slovaks in{to] an independent state of the Czech 
lands and Slovakia. Slovakia shall have its own administration, 
its own parliament and its own courts. The Slovak language shall 
be the official language in the school|[s], in office[s] and in pub- 
lic life in general. The Czecho-Slovak state shall be a republic, 
its constitution shall be democratic. [...] The detailed regulations 
for the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak state are left to the li- 


berated Czechs and Slovaks and their legal representatives.” 


The Pittsburgh Agreement of May 30th, 1918 * 


'An earlier version of this article was presented at the 34th National Convention of 
the AAASS in Pittsburgh, 21-24 November, 2002. 

> This Agreement was signed by the Slovak League of America, the Czech National 
Alliance, the Alliance of Czech Catholics, representing Czech and Slovak émigré 
organizations in the USA, and Tomas G. Masaryk, President of the Czechoslovak 
National Council in Paris. | have quoted the English version from The Slovaks and 
the Pittsburgh Pact (Chicago: The Slovak Catholic Federation of America, 1934), 
27. The Slovak original is reprinted in Edvard Bene’, Svétovad valka a naSe revoluce, 
Vol. III (Dokumenty), (Prague: Cin-Orbis, 1929), 365. See also M. Mark Stolarik, 
“The Role of American Slovaks in the Creation of Czecho-Slovakia, 1914-1918”, 
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Slovak autonomy was on the agenda throughout Czechoslova- 
kia’s 74 years of existence, from the beginning to the bitter end. Al- 
though it may be argued that inexperienced politicians, short deadli- 
nes, rigid constitutional amendment procedures and conflicting eco- 
nomic priorities also played a role in the breakup, the long-term con- 
flict that drove Czechoslovakia apart were the closely-related matters 
of political autonomy and recognition of the Slovaks as a separate 
nation.’ What was at stake was not only the institutional set-up and 
division of power; for the Slovaks, separate political institutions 
were also important symbols of national individuality and ownership 
to the shared Czecho-Slovak state. 

The roots of the conflict go back to the founding of Czechoslo- 
vakia in October of 1918. The Czechs and Slovaks had no prior sha- 
red statehood traditions (save perhaps Great Moravia in the ninth 
century), and independence was not even on the agenda before 
World War I. Starting in 1915, the independence movement abroad, 
with Tomas G. Masaryk at the helm, tried to convince the Allies that 
a Czechoslovak Republic should be established, invoking the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination on behalf of the “Czechoslovak 
nation.” In the First Czechoslovak Republic the idea that the Czechs 
and Slovaks were one nation (albeit with two tribes) became official 


state ideology, and it went hand-in-hand with political centralism.* 


Slovak Studies VIII (Rome, 1968) for a very interesting account of the circum- 
stances that led to its signing and the subsequent course of events in the newly- 
founded Republic. 

* For a discussion of the breakup see Eric Stein, Czecho/Slovakia. Ethnic Conflict, 
Constitutional Fissure, Negotiated Breakup (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1997); Jiri Musil, ed., The End of Czechoslovakia (Budapest: Central Euro- 
pean University Press, 1995); Jan Rychlik, Rozpad Ceskoslovenska. Cesko-sloven- 
ské vztahy 1989-1992 (Bratislava: AEP, 2002); Carol Skalnik Leff, The Czech and 
Slovak Republics. Nation Versus State (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1997). 

* For details see Elisabeth Bakke, Doomed to Failure? The Czechoslovak Nation 
Project and the Slovak Autonomist Reaction 1919-1938 (Oslo: Series of Disserta- 
tions submitted to the Department of Political Science, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
University of Oslo, no. 11/1999). 
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However, a substantial part of the Slovak political elite opposed 
both, demandirg recognition of the Slovak nation and autonomy for 
Slovakia. The Pittsburgh Agreement became important both because 
it defined the contents of Slovak autonomy and because Masaryk had 
signed it. 

After World War II, Czechoslovakism was abandoned, but poli- 
tical centralism was not, and the federalization of Czechoslovakia 
after the Soviet invasion in 1968 did not give Slovak political insti- 
tutions any real decision-making power. After the Velvet Revolution 
in 1989, political autonomy for Slovakia reappeared on the agenda, 
and became a major issue in the dispute over Czechoslovakia’s new 
constitution. 

The main purpose of the present article is to compare the autono- 
my debates during the First Republic and after the Velvet Revolu- 
tion, in order to establish continuity and change. The research ques- 
tions are: 1. How were the demands for autonomy substantiated, and 
what were the main arguments against it? 2. What role did the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination play in the debates in the two 
periods? 

The First Republic was a unitary state, and autonomy as such 
was never on the agenda of the Parliament in the interwar period. Of 
the three autonomy proposals that made it to the Parliament, two 
were blocked in committees, while the third was adopted without any 
debate after the fateful Munich agreement in 1938. My analysis of 
the interwar discourse is therefore based on a selection of govern- 
ment inauguration debates and budgetary debates, as well as clip- 
pings from Slovak, the main autonomist newspaper.” 

After 1989 several debates were relevant to the autonomy dis- 
course: In the Federal Parliament | have analyzed the 1990 “hyphen 
debate,” the debate on the competency law, and the two debates 
about the break-up of Czechoslovakia in the fall of 1992. In the res- 


* The analysis of the debate in the interwar period is a condensed version of a part of 
Chapter 13 of my PhD dissertation. For details see Bakke (ibid, 1999). 
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pective Czech and Slovak National Councils (Republic Assemblies), 
I have analyzed the 1992 debates on the Slovak Declaration of Sove- 
reignty, the Slovak Constitution, and the Czech Constitution. 

I will structure the article around the following three points: 

1. The institutional set-up and the contents of the autonomy 
demands. 

2. The composition and stability of the elite constellations on 
either side of the conflict. 

3. The main arguments a) in favor of autonomy and b) against 

autonomy, with special emphasis on how they relate to the 

principle of national self-determination. 


1. The Institutional Set-up and the Contents of the Autonomy Demand: 

Czechoslovakia was from the outset presented as the nation-state 
of the Czechoslovak nation.° This was codified in the 1920 Constitu- 
tion, which also gave the First Czechoslovak Republic a unitary, cen- 
tralized state form and a bicameral legislature. Czechoslovakia was 
at first divided into 22 counties, but the county system was imple- 
mented only in Slovakia and from 1928, four provinces replaced the 
counties (see table 1). 

In the interwar period, the demands for autonomy were defined 
in terms of separate Slovak institutions with decision-making powers 
in matters of vital importance for the Slovaks as a nation. The core 
demands were that Slovakia should have “its own administration, its 
own parliament and its own courts,” cf. the Pittsburgh Agreement. 
Most of the autonomy proposals also included a separate Slovak go- 
vernment, but none of the three autonomy proposals that made it into 
the Parliament went beyond an asymmetric federation.’ 


° In reality, the Czechs and Slovaks together comprised 65.5 percent of the popu- 
lation, Germans 23.4 percent, Magyars 5.6 percent, Ruthenians 3.5 percent, Jews 1.4 
percent, and Poles 0.6 percent in the 1921 census. See Séitani lidu v republice Ces- 
koslovenské ze dne 15. nora 1921, Dil I. (Prague: Statni urad statisticky, 1924). 

’ See Bakke (ibid., 1999), 465-77 for a more detailed overview of the autonomy 
proposals. See also James Ramon Felak, “At the Price of the Republic”. Hlinka’s 
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The 1938 Constitutional amendment that inaugurated the short- 
lived Second Republic was based on the third autonomy proposal of 
the Slovak People’s Party, which had been submitted in August 
1938. The Second Republic combined a federal state form with sepa- 
rate Slovak institutions: a legislative assembly (Diet), a separate ad- 
ministration and separate courts. The Slovak government was ac- 
countable to the Diet, and received executive power in all matters 
under its jurisdiction, as well as many matters under central juris- 
diction. Slovak became the official language in Slovakia, and sepa- 
rate citizenship was introduced. 

After World War II, the Czechoslovak government recognized 
the Slovaks as a separate nation and the Slovak National Council 
(which de facto controlled the liberated parts of Slovakia) as its re- 
presentative. An executive Board of Commissioners was also estab- 
lished. However, through the three Prague agreements and the two 
first postwar constitutions, Slovak institutions were gradually strip- 
ped of their power and competence, and Czechoslovakia returned to 
a centralist, unitary state form, with a unicameral legislature.* Part of 
the reason for the clampdown on the Slovak organs was the victory 
of the Democratic Party in the 1946 elections, which convinced the 
Communists that Slovakia could not be trusted.” 


Slovak People’s Party, 1929-1938 (Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh University Press, 1994), 
especially pp. 30, 80-1, 191-92. 

* The 1960 Constitution abolished the Board of Commissioners. See Program prvé 
domaci vlidy republiky vlady nérodni fronty Cechi' a Slovak, (Prague: Minis- 
terstvo Informaci, 1945), 16-17: Jaroslav Chovanec & Peter Mozolik, Historické a 
Statopravne korene samostatnosti slovenskej republiky, (Vydavatelstvo Procom, 
Bratislava, 1994), 38, 114-122: Michal Barnovsky, “Tri prazské dohody”, in Cesko- 
slovenské vztahy — Slovensko-Geské vztahy (Liberec: Technicka Univerzita, 1998), 
119 ff.; Elisabeth Bakke, “The Principle of National Self-determination in Czecho- 
slovak Constitutions 1920-1992”, CEPSR, no. 10 (2002), 173-98. 

” The Democratic Party received 62.0 percent of the votes in Slovakia. See Michal 
Barnovsky & Edita Ivani¢kova, eds, Prvé povojnové volby v strednej a juhovychod- 
nej Eurdpe (Bratislava: VEDA, 1998), 215-18. 
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Table 1: State Form, Administrative Structure and Institutional Set-up in 
Czechoslovak Constitutions and Constitutional Amendments 


Year State-forming State 


1920 


1938 


1948 


1960 


1968 


nation 


Czechoslovak 


nation 


Czech and 


Slovak nations 


Czech and 


Slovak nations 


Czech and 


Slovak nations 


Czech and 


Slovak nations 


form 


Unitary 


Federal 


Unitary 


Unitary 


Federal 


Administrative 


structure 

22 counties: 
from 1928 four 
provinces 

Four provinces: 
Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Slovakia, 
Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia 

Two provinces, 
The Czech lands 


and Slovakia 


Two provinces, 
the Czech lands 


and Slovakia 


Two republics, 
The Czech Re- 
public and the 
Slovak Republic 


Institutional set-up 


Centralized, 


bicameral legislature 


Asymmetric: 

bicameral 

& separate Slovak 
institutions with 
extensive powers 
Asymmetric; 
unicameral & separate 
Slovak institutions 
with limited powers 
Asymmetric; unicame- 
ral & separate Slovak 
institutions with more 
limited powers 
Symmetric; bicameral, 
federal & separate 
Czech and Slovak 


institutions 


Source: All constitutions can be found in Sbirka zékonu a narfzeni statu Cesko- 


slovenského. 


During the Prague Spring of 1968, the question of Slovak auto- 


nomy reappeared on the agenda. The initiative to amend the constitu- 


tion came from the Slovak National Council, and this time a sym- 


metric solution was proposed, symbolizing the equality of the two 


state-forming nations." According to the 1968 Constitution, Czecho- 


' The process towards federalization is documented in Jozef Zatkuliak, Fede- 


ralizicia Ceskoslovenského Statu 1968-1970. Vznik Cesko-slovenskej federacie 
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slovakia became a federation of two republics, the Czech and the 
Slovak Republics, each with their own assemblies (National Coun- 
cils), and their own governments. The bicameral federal legislature 
consisted of the proportionally elected Chamber of the People, and 
the Chamber of Nations where the two Republics were represented 
on equal terms. For important decisions, a majority was required in 
the People’s chamber, as well as in the separate Czech and Slovak 
parts of the Chamber of Nations, in effect giving the Slovaks veto 
powers. 

The 1968 Constitution provided the institutional foundations for 
Slovak autonomy, but in practice the political system remained 
centralized. The original division of power in the 1968 Constitution 
changed in favor of the federal level during the “Normalization” of 
the early 1970s, and formal decision-making rules and division of 
powers did not matter much during Communism. As Carol Skalnik 
Leff has pointed out, however, federation plus democratization was a 
power equation.'' After the Velvet Revolution in 1989, the 1968 
Constitution acquired new importance; first, it determined the pro- 
cedures for the adoption of a new constitution (a three-fifths majority 
in all parts of the federal parliament), and second, it became the point 
of departure for the negotiations about the contents of a new consti- 
tutional settlement. Under the new, democratic conditions, the Slo- 
vak minority had an excellent bargaining position, since any consti- 
tutional settlement required Slovak consent. After 1989 the question 
was, therefore, not whether Slovakia should have autonomy, but the 
extent of that autonomy. Separate Slovak institutions were taken for 


roku 1968 (Brno: Nakladatelstvi DopInék, 1996). See also Jaroslav Krejéi & Pavel 
Machonin, Czechoslovakia 1918-92. A Laboratory for Social Change (London: 
Macmillan, 1996), 45-7; Chovanec & Mozolik, (op.cit., 1994), 48-52; AleS Gerloch, 
Jiti Hiebej & Vladimir Zoubek, Ustavni systém Ceské republiky (Prague: 
Prospektrum, 1999), 51-4; Carol Skalnik Leff, National Conflict in Czechoslovakia 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 243 ff. 

" Leff, 132-33. 
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granted, and autonomy now became a matter of allocating more deci- 
sion-making power to the Republics. 

The “hyphen debate” in the spring of 1990 was a foreboding of 
the problems that lay ahead. It was President Vaclav Havel who i- 
nadvertently started it. In January of 1990, without prior consulta- 
tions, he submitted a constitutional amendment to the federal Parlia- 
ment, proposing to drop the word “Socialist” from the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. Much to his and many others’ surprise, this trig- 
ged a bitter dispute about whether the name of the Republic should 
be spelled with or without a hyphen. The main alternatives were the 
“Czecho-Slovak Republic,” favored by a majority of the Slovaks, 
and the “Czechoslovak Federal Republic,” favored by a majority of 
the Czechs. Stalemate in the federal Parliament at first resulted in the 
absurd decision to spell the word “Czechoslovak” in one word in the 
Czech Republic and with a hyphen in Slovakia. This was presented 
as a concession to “Slovak grammar.” This decision caused demon- 
strations in Slovakia, after which the Parliament made a hasty retreat 
and settled for the “Czech and Slovak Federal Republic.””'” 

Negotiations about a new Czechoslovak Constitution started af- 
ter the elections in June of 1990, but soon ran into trouble. As before, 
the Czech political elite was generally in favor of more centralized 
solutions than the Slovaks. The difference was that the Czech majo- 
rity, realizing that a unitary state was not an option, now favored a 
“functional federation,” while the majority of the Slovak political e- 
lite increasingly leaned towards confederal rather than federal solu- 
tions.'* A temporary settlement was reached in the Competency Law 


" Milan Sutovec, Semiéza ako politikum alebo “pomlékovaé vojna,” (Bratislava: 
Kalligram, 1999), 299 ff. 

'’ Opinion polls consistently showed that the public in the Czech Republic preferred 
a unitary state, with a federation as the second most popular option, while a confe- 
deration never exceeded 6 percent support. By contrast, a confederation or a 
federation was the preferred state form in Slovakia. See table 12.3. in Sharon L. 
Wolchik, “The Politics of Transition and the Break-up of Czechoslovakia,” in Jifi 
Musil, ed., op.cit., 235. 
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of December 1990, which more-or-less reestablished the competency 
division of the 1968 Constitution. However, while this was about as 
far as the Czechs were willing to go, the Slovaks looked at the Com- 
petency Law merely as a point of departure for further negotiations. 

The core of the conflict was the allocation of competence and 
power in two specific areas: Economic policy and international rela- 
tions. The majority of the Slovak elite pressed for Slovak “visibility” 
in international relations, and wanted to allocate more power in eco- 
nomic matters to the Republics. The Czech side wanted the federal 
level to be strong enough to carry out the economic reforms neces- 
sary for the transition to a market economy, and wanted the state 
internationally to speak with one voice. 

The negotiations failed to produce an acceptable compromise be- 
fore the 1992 elections,'* and since the victorious Czech and Slovak 
parties disagreed fundamentally on the issues of economic reform 
and state form, they decided to divide the state. It turned out that 
both sides preferred a break-up rather than accepting the favored sta- 
te form of the other party, despite the fact that before the elections, 
the future existence of Czechoslovakia was still taken for granted. 
The only party that advocated secession was the Slovak National 
Party. 


2. The Composition and Stability of the Elite Constellations 

In the inter-war period, the elite constellations facing each other 
were Clear-cut and quite stable. A clear majority of the Czechoslovak 
parties was centralist and in favor of Czechoslovakism. This camp 
comprised the entire Czech political elite and a substantial part of the 
Slovak political elite. Interestingly, the major centralist players in the 
interwar clashes about autonomy in the Parliament were Slovaks, not 
Czechs, and like their adversaries, they were posing as the cham- 
pions of Slovak interests/the Slovak nation. The two most influential 


' The negotiators did reach a compromise in the spring of 1992, but this was turned 
down by the presidium of the Slovak National Council. See Rychlik, Rozpad. 
218-20. 
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Slovak centralists were the Agrarian Milan Hodza (1878-1944) and 
the Social Democrat Ivan Dérer (1884—1973). They represented their 
parties in the Parliament during the entire First Republic and bet- 
ween them, the two men served as ministers for 23 years. Milan 
Hodza even became the first Slovak Prime Minister in 1935. Apart 
from these two, the Agrarian Anton Stefanek (1877-1964) and the 
Czechoslovak National Socialist Igor HruSovsky (1872-1937), both 
seasoned parliamentarians, played an especially active role in the 
debates. 

By contrast, two Slovak parties represented the autonomist 
camp, arguing that the Slovaks were a nation of their own and, there- 
fore, entitled to autonomy.”” The largest autonomist party was the 
Slovak People’s Party. Its co-founder and chairman Andrej Hlinka 
(1864—1938), whose name was added to the party’s title in 1925, was 
a dominating figure in the struggle for Slovak autonomy until his 
death in August of 1938.'° Ferdinand (Ferdi’) Juriga (1878-1950) 
had been the only Slovak deputy in the Hungarian Parliament of 
1914 and he continued to defend Slovak autonomy in the Parliament 
also of the First Republic. Jozef Tiso (1887-1947) played an impor- 
tant role in the 1930s, as did editor-in-chief of Slovak, Karol Sidor 
(1901-53). The Slovak National Party never had more than one de- 
puty — its chairman Martin Razus (1888-1937) — and played a more 
peripheral role. 

After the Velvet Revolution, elite constellations were more vola- 
tile. The Slovak political elite was from the outset divided on the 
question of state form, the preferred solutions ranging from mildly 
federalist to a loose confederation. From 1991 the Slovak National 
Party started to advocate independence, but already in 1990 the 
chairman of the Christian Democratic Movement, Jan Carnogursky, 


argued that Slovakia should enter the European Community as an in- 


' In addition, some of the national minority parties and the Communists supported 
autonomy, but for other reasons. 

'® See Felak, At the Price of the Republic, 1994; Alena Bartlova, Andrej Hlinka, 
(Bratislava: Obzor, 1991). 
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dependent state. His party was early in favor of a confederal solution, 
but only as a temporary solution, until both Republics joined the 
European Community.'’ Public Against Violence was being pulled in 
opposite directions, and when the circle around Vladimir Meciar 
broke out and formed the Movement for a Democratic Slovakia in 
1991, the liberal, federalist oriented wing remained, while the natio- 
nal populists with confederal leanings followed Me¢iar. In the 1992 
election Meciar’s Movement for a Democratic Slovakia appeared as 
the main champion of Slovak interests. 

The Czech political elite was from the outset more indifferent to 
the national question. While Public Against Violence had the natio- 
nal question as one of its top priorities, it was completely absent 
from the agenda of Civic Forum in the first election. Instead, “back 
to Europe” and elimination of communism were the top priorities.'* 
Especially after the “managers” around Vaclav Klaus won over the 
dissident wing of Civic Forum in 1991, the leading Czech political 
elite united in favor of a strong federation. In the 1992 election 
Klaus’ Civic Democratic Party came out as the main champion of a 
federal solution. 

The Movement for a Democratic Slovakia and the Civic Demo- 
cratic Party won the elections in their respective Republics, while 
parties that took a more moderate stand on the question of state form 
lost. Once the victors with Vaclav Klaus and Vladimir Me¢iar at the 
helm had decided to divide the state, former enemies became allies, 
and the elite constellations changed accordingly. The former oppo- 
nents in the negotiations on state form now united in favor of a 
break-up, against a motley crew of opposition parties, comprising 
Czech and Slovak Communist and Social Democratic parties, as well 
as Miroslav Sladek’s ultra-nationalist Republican Party of Czecho- 


slovakia. 


'’ Stein, Czecho/Slovakia, 67, 93-4. 
'* Oskar Krejéi, Kniha o volbach, (Prague: Victoria Publishing, 1994), 210-11. 
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3. The Arguments in Favor of Autonomy 

If we turn to the actual arguments, the main impression is that 
there were elements of continuity as well as change when we go 
from the interwar period to the post-Communist period. On the one 
hand, the arguments in favor of autonomy were located within the 
same nationalist discourse in both periods. On the other hand, the 
composition of the arguments in favor of autonomy changed, and so 
did the contents of the autonomy demands, as we have seen. In the 
interwar period, the principle of national self-determination was used 
as an argument in favor of an asymmetric federation; after 1989 it 
was first used as an argument in favor of confederal solutions, and 


then in favor of an independent Slovak state. 


Arguments in Favor of Autonomy During the First Republic 

In the inter-war period, the cornerstone of the autonomists was 
the existence of an individual and sovereign Slovak nation, and the 
core message was that this Slovak nation was entitled to autonomy. 
The premise linking national identity to the matter of state form was 
the principle of national self-determination, understood as the right 
of culturally distinct nations to self-governance."” In the autonomist 
scheme, the Slovak nation had used this right to divorce the Magyars 
and join the Czechs in a Czech and Slovak nation-state. Moreover, as 
a free and equal nation, the Slovaks were entitled to manage their 
own affairs and, therefore, to autonomous political institutions. In 
practice, autonomy demands were always made on behalf of Slova- 
kia, yet for the autonomists this amounted to the same, since they 
regarded Slovakia as the homeland of the Slovaks, despite its sub- 


stantial national minorities. 


'° The principle of national self-determination can be interpreted in at least two other 
ways; as the right of the people to choose their government without coercion, i.e. 
popular sovereignty — or as the right of independent states to manage their affairs 
without foreign intervention. See e.g. @yvind Wsterud, Nasjonenes selvbestemmel- 
sesrett, (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1984), 150 ff. 
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The Slovak autonomists argued along three main lines. First, 
they argued that Slovakia was discriminated against in various ways, 
and that autonomy was necessary to alleviate Slovakia’s ills. Second, 
they argued that Slovakia was entitled to autonomy by virtue of va- 
rious “contracts” (e.g. the Pittsburgh Agreement). Finally, they ar- 
gued that the Slovaks had the right to autonomy simply because they 
were a nation (the classical nationalist argument). 

The point of departure for the deprivation arguments was that the 
Slovaks were an individual nation with separate national interests, 
and that these national interests were not properly looked after under 
the present centralized state form. Here Slovak grievances were tur- 
ned into reasons for autonomy, and autonomy was the solution to 
everything. Most of the grievance arguments for autonomy were 
associated with the use of Slovak as the official language in Slovakia 
and with (white-collar) jobs for the Slovak intelligentsia. The signal 
words were “Slovak bread”. For instance, before the 1929 election, 
the autonomist newspaper Slovak argued that “autonomy does not 
only mean political rights, but also bread. When we get our own 
administration, our own assembly and our own courts, only Slovaks 
will be employed there. [...] The autonomous administration of the 
Slovak homeland will compel the employers first and foremost to 
grant the Slovaks work and bread.” 

According to the contract oriented line of arguments, Slovakia 
had the right to autonomy by virtue of certain (allegedly) binding do- 
cuments or “contracts”. The point of departure was again that the 
Slovaks were an individual and sovereign nation, and that Slovakia 
was the homeland of the Slovaks. The argument was that Slovakia 
had been promised autonomy, and that this promise was legally 
binding. However, for a contract to be valid, it must be stipulated 
that the signatories had the right to sign agreements on behalf of 
those they were said to represent — in this case the Czech and Slovak 


nations. 


* Slovak no. 240, 22 October 1929, p. 3. 
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Several of the many declarations and agreements that were for- 
mulated during World War I were used as arguments for (or against) 
autonomy. However, two documents stand out: The Pittsburgh Ag- 
reement of May 30th, 1918, and the Martin Declaration of October 
30th, 1918. The former was a clear asset, while the latter soon be- 
came a liability (see next subsection). 

The Martin Declaration had been adopted at an assembly of all 
Slovak political parties in Turciansky Svaty Martin. For the auto- 
nomists, the significance of the Martin Declaration was that through 
this act, the Slovaks had voluntarily joined the Czechs as equals in 
one state, and they had therefore an equally large part in its founding 
as the Czechs. Moreover, as an equal nation which had entered the 
state voluntarily, the Slovaks had the right to autonomy. In effect, the 
autonomists gave the Martin declaration state-forming significance. 
This was also reflected in repeated attempts to turn October 30th into 
a national holiday. 

Compared to the other wartime declarations, however, the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement had some obvious advantages. First and foremost, 
it had greater symbolic potential as an official agreement binding the 
government, because Czechoslovakia’s first president and co-foun- 
der Tomas G. Masaryk had signed it, along with Czech and Slovak 
émigré leaders in the United States.*! Second, the Agreement con- 
tained the most important autonomy demands. From the moment the 
Pittsburgh Agreement became known in Slovakia in the spring of 


1919, it was invoked in every single debate where autonomy was 


Masaryk was not President at the time, of course, but on the initiative of the 
Slovak League he signed a calliographed version of the Agreement on November 
14th, 1918, the very same day he was elected President of the Republic. Besides, on 
October 31st, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Committee had declared as binding 
all actions by members of the provisional government abroad (including Masaryk). 
It may be argued that if the declaration of the establishment of the Czechoslovak 
state was valid, then the authorization of Masaryk’s actions was valid as well. In 
practice, the validity of the Pittsburgh Agreement was a political, not a legal matter. 
For the text of the statement, see BeneS (op.cit., 1929), 490. See also M. Mark 
Stolarik (op. cit., 1968), 49. 
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mentioned. At first glance, this Agreement would seem to be a stable 
element in the argumentation for Slovak autonomy. However, the 
usage varied. Early in the period, the autonomists would present the 
Pittsburgh Agreement as a Magna Charta granting the Slovaks the 
right to autonomy. Later, it became more common to present it as a 
binding contract. 

The concept of a Magna Charta brings to mind a sovereign gran- 
ting his subjects certain rights and privileges, and it was Masaryk 
who (implicitly) had this role. When the Pittsburgh Agreement was 
presented as a contract, the contracting partners were at first the 
Czech and Slovak nations. However, especially after it became pub- 
lic knowledge in 1922 that President Masaryk had actually drafted it, 
he was increasingly presented as a contracting partner. This shift can 
also be seen as an answer to the centralist claim that the American 
Czechs and Slovaks were not the legitimate representatives of their 
co-nationals at home. 

However, the third and most common use, especially in the 
1930s, was the Pittsburgh Agreement as “our program” or as an ex- 
pression of the will of the Slovak nation (not just a small faction, but 
of all Slovaks). The point of departure was that the Slovaks were an 
individual nation with a natural right to self-determination, and the- 
refore to autonomy if it so wishes. This usage was associated with 
the third, classical nationalist line of argument, which rested on three 
premises: 1. that the Slovaks were an individual nation; 2. that na- 
tions had the right to self-determination; and 3. that the Slovak auto- 
nomists represented the true will of the Slovak nation — which was 
autonomy. The second premise was often implicit, while a lot of 
effort was put into defending Slovak individuality and the right to 
speak on the Slovaks’ behalf. 

The autonomists employed two main strategies to substantiate 
their claim. One strategy was to argue from the majority, which 
meant resorting to “advanced math”. Election results here came in 
handy. In a parliamentary debate in 1933, Jozef Tiso argued that as a 
majority, the autonomists had the right to speak on behalf of the 
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Slovak nation. Upon subtracting the stipulated Czech and Magyar 
votes from the votes cast for the centralist parties in Slovakia, he 
ended up with 402,320 votes for the centralist parties and 427,443 
votes for the Slovak People’s Party and the Slovak National Party 
put together.” 

A second strategy was personal attacks (argumentum ad homi- 
nem), which were often used to defend the existence of a Slovak na- 
tion as well as the claim for autonomy. The autonomists would then 
accuse Slovak deputies belonging to the Czechoslovak parties of 
being “renegades,” “Pharisees,” “sodomites” and “careerists,” and, 
therefore, not worthy of representing the Slovak nation. In his rather 
biblical language, the chairman of the Slovak People’s Party, Andrej 
Hlinka, argued in 1927 that “Slovakia is ours, only we are Slovaks, 
you sold out the Slovak language for a bowl of Czechoslovak lentils 


3 9923 
eight years ago.”~ 


Continuity and change after 1989 

After 1989, the core message was still that the Slovaks were en- 
titled to national self-determination “qua nation,” although the con- 
tents of this self-determination had changed from an asymmetric fe- 
deration to confederate solutions or even independence. The most 
important changes compared to the interwar period were, first, that 
there was no longer any need to defend the existence of an individual 
Slovak nation, since that was taken for granted, and second, a change 
in the composition of the arguments. Deprivation arguments and 
contract oriented arguments were nearly absent, while classical na- 
tionalist arguments now dominated, and the principle of national 
self-determination was invoked more explicitly. 


*. 301. schize poslanecké snémovny N.S.R.C. dne 29. listopadu 1933, in Tésnopi- 
secké zpraévy o schuzich poslanecké snémovny Narodntho shromazdéni republiky 
ceskoslovenske, Ill. volebni obdobi, (Prague, 1929-35), 47-50. 

* Hlinka, Slovak no. 86, 16 April, 1927, p. 1. “Sodomites” referred to Social Demo- 


crats, as a play on words. 
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There are, of course, some differences between the various deba- 
tes, which is perhaps not surprising, since the topics of the debates 
also differed. The principle of national self-determination was most 
explicitly voiced in the 1992 debates in the federal parliament (the 
two debates on the break-up of Czechoslovakia), and in the Slovak 
National Council (the debates on the Slovak Declaration of Sove- 
reignty and the Slovak Constitution). Conversely, this principle was 
more implicit in the 1990 “hyphen debate”. 

The “hyphen debate” is perhaps the most atypical, in terms of to- 
pic (“Czecho-Slovak Republic” with a hyphen versus “Czechoslovak 
Federal Republic”) as well as types of argument. First, this is really 
the only debate where identity played any major part. Identity argu- 
ments appeared in two forms: On the one hand, it was argued that for 
the Slovaks, to spell the word Czecho-Slovak without a hyphen was 
tantamount to accepting the aberration of Czechoslovakism. On the 
other hand, it was argued that the hyphen expressed Slovak national 
individuality and the equal standing of the Czech and Slovak nations 
in the federation. 

Second, the hyphen debate is the only debate where the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement was mentioned more than once. However, of the 
six speakers referring to it, one appealed to the Agreement to sub- 
stantiate the claim for a hyphen in the “Czecho-Slovak” Republic, 
(this is how the word was spelled in the original), while the rest basi- 
cally referred to it as an expression of the equal status of the two na- 
tions entering the state, or as a part of the historical narrative leading 
up to the federalization. Nobody referred to it as a contract, and the 
Czech National Socialist Blanka Hykova even quoted Masaryk to the 
effect that it was only an agreement between American Czechs and 
Slovaks.” 

Contract oriented arguments thus disappeared altogether, and 


references to the Pittsburgh Agreement and/or the Martin Declara- 


* See Zprava o 26. spoleéné schiizi snémovny lidu a snémovny nadrodu, 29.3.1990, 
in Federdlni shromazdéni Ceskoslovenské socialistické republiky V. volebni obdobi, 
(1986-90), 251, 253, 256, 270, 304. 
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tion were rare. Autonomy was explicitly mentioned in the context of 
the Pittsburgh Agreement only once, in the second debate about the 
break-up of the state. According to Ivan Simko from the Christian 
Democratic Movement, Slovak organizations in the United States 
had made an agreement with Masaryk “as a leading personality of 
Czech political life” to form a shared state where Slovakia was to 
have an autonomous position. This agreement was unfortunately not 
honored, he argued.” 

Deprivation arguments were also rare. The phrase “Slovak 
bread” occurred only once: In the first debate on the break-up of the 
state in September 1992, Michal Kova¢ from the Movement for a 
Democratic Slovakia (later to become Slovakia’s first president) ar- 
gued that in a normally functioning federation, it would not be pos- 
sible for the standard of living in Slovakia to drop as much as it had 
in only two years. In another four years, he argued, “Would we not 
be in the historical situation where we have already been, that the 
Slovak nation would have to go abroad for bread, because there 
would not be bread for people in Slovakia? And we would be as 
weakened as we once were under dear father Masaryk.”””° 

However, in the interwar period “Slovak bread” was usually tan- 
tamount to white-collar jobs for the young Slovak intelligentsia in 
Slovakia, while here the lack of “bread” obviously refers to general 
unemployment. The problem was real enough — in the early 1990s 
the unemployment rate in Slovakia was three or four times the Czech 


average.” 


* Zprava o 5. spoleéné schizi snémovny lidu a snémovny narod, 18.11.1992, 
25.11.1992. in Federdlnié shromazdént Ceské a Slovenské Federativni republiky. VII. 
volebni obdobi, (1992), 717. 

°° Zprava o 4. spoleéné schuzi snémovny lidu a snémovny narod 29.9.1992, in Fe- 
derdIné shromazdéni Ceské a Slovenské Federativni republiky. VII. volebni obdobi, 
(1992), 601. 

*” 11.8 percent in Slovakia versus 4.1 percent in the Czech Republic in 1991; 10.3 
percent versus 2.6 percent in 1992. Transition report 1996, (London, The European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1996). However, the difference was 


even larger in 1993, the first year of independence. 
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Finally, compared to the interwar period, classical nationalist ar- 
guments were much more common, and the principle of national 
self-determination was invoked more explicitly. In the debate about 
the allocation of competence between the Republics and the Fede- 
ration it was used as an argument in favor of returning to the original 
1968 Constitution.» Yet, the most common use of the principle of 
national self-determination was as an argument in favor of estab- 
lishing an independent Slovak state or dividing Czechoslovakia. 
There are, however, some interesting national differences between 
actors in how they used it. 

Slovak deputies speaking in favor of Slovak independence invo- 
ked the principle of national self-determination on behalf of the Slo- 
vak nation. They regarded it as an inalienable, natural right, and in 
one instance, even as a God-given right.” An independent Slovak 
state was presented as the fulfillment of 1000 years of struggle for 
Slovak individuality and sovereignty, and as the result of a natural, 
historical process of national emancipation. In the words of HZDS 
deputy chairman Augustin Marian Huiska, “the Constitution is the 
fulfillment and legal enactment of the right to self-determination. 
(...) To the Slovaks, whose consciousness was molded by more than 
a thousand years under foreign rule, the feeling of dependence had 
become second nature. Slowly, but persistently they formed an awa- 
reness of the need for self-determination, the need to search for, find, 


*S Zprava o 9. spoleéné schuzi snémovny lidu a snémovny ndrodu, 1 1.-12.12. 1990, 
in Federdlni shromazdéni CSFR, (1990-1992), 
<www.psp.cz/eknih/1990fs/sIsn/-sten-proVO09schuz/s009077.htm# _d> 


[2 February, 2004]. See also the debate on the Slovak declaration of sovereignty, 
Stenograficka spréva o 3. sch6dzi Slovenskej nérodnej rady konanej 17. jula 1992, 
<www.nrsr.sk/indexarch.asp> [4 February, 2004]. 

» Sedovié (Slovak National Party), Zprava o 5. spoleéné schuzi SL a SN, 
18.11.1992, in Federalnié shromazdéni Ceské a Slovenské Federativni republiky. VII. 
volebni obdobi, (1992), 788. 
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express, and at last realize sovereignty.””’ Slovakia was in other 
words pictured as a nation-state and the Slovaks as the state-forming 
nation. However, in the debates in the Slovak National Council, Slo- 
vak deputies, including Prime Minister Vladimir Me¢iar, at the same 
time promised to respect the equal rights of all citizens, national 
minorities and ethnic groups. 

Deputies representing the Magyar minority in the Slovak Natio- 
nal Council recognized or even supported the Slovak right to self- 
determination, but argued that the principle should also apply to the 
national minorities. This was an argument in favor of autonomy. At 
the same time, Magyar deputies argued that Slovakia should not be 
presented as a nation-state in the Constitution, because it was not 
nationally homogeneous. Founding the state on the national principle 
meant turning the minorities into second-class citizens, they argued. 

Czech deputies consistently presented the break-up of Czecho- 
slovakia as a matter of self-determination for the Slovak nation. The 
1992 election, the Slovak Declaration of Sovereignty, and the Slovak 
Constitution were taken as proof that the Slovak nation did want 
independence. In the words of Prime Minister Vaclav Klaus of the 
Czech Republic: “The Slovak nation used the opportunity to com- 
plete its national emancipation by founding its own state. This is a 
reality we must respect.”*' The argument that the Czechs had no right 
to deny the Slovak nation its right to self-determination was also 
used against holding a referendum in the Czech Republic; Czech citi- 
zens could not decide whether the Slovaks should become a state- 
forming nation or not. Interestingly, the principle of national self-de- 


termination was not even once invoked on behalf of the Czech na- 


“ For Htiska’s statement and the debate on the Constitution, see Stenograficka 
sprava 0 5. schédzi Slovenskej narodnej rady konanej 31. augusta a |. septembra 
1992, <www.nrsr.sk/indexarch.asp> [4 February, 2004]. 

‘' Klaus in the debate on the Czech Constitution, Ceské ndrodni rada 1992-1992. 
Stenoprotokoly. 10. schuze, 16.-17.12.1992. 
<www.psp.cz/eknih/1992cnr/stenprot/O10schuz/> [3 February, 2004]. 
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tion.” The reason is obvious: The Czechs did not regard the estab- 
lishment of the Czech Republic as a state-forming process, but as a 
restoration of Czech statehood, which explicitly included Czechoslo- 
vak state traditions. But then the Czechs always regarded Czechoslo- 
vakia as their state. 

Apart from the principle of national self-determination, the main 
line of argument in favor of dissolution may be termed realist. It was 
argued that the federation did not work or that it was already dead, 
that it was too late to save the state, and now the important thing was 
to end the state in a peaceful, orderly, cultivated, adult and legitimate 
fashion, and to ensure good neighborly relations between the future 


independent states. 


4. The Centralist Arguments Against Autonomy 

If we turn to the centralist side, discontinuity is the word that 
first comes to mind. In the interwar period, the centralist arguments 
against autonomy were located within a nationalist discourse, and 
mirrored the autonomist arguments to a large extent, the difference 
being that the centralists based their arguments on an alternative na- 
tional ideology — Czechoslovakism. After 1989, the “centralist” 
arguments changed profoundly. Czechoslovakism had been aban- 
doned already in 1945, and the unitary state form in 1968. The “cen- 
tralists” after 1989 were, therefore, centralists only relative to those 
advocating confederate solutions, and in the last instance, indepen- 
dence for Slovakia. 


° The principle of national self-determination was invoked on behalf of the “Mora- 
vian nation” (1.5 million, according to the 1991 census), but then as an argument in 
favor of Moravian autonomy in a Czecho-Moravian federation. See especially the 
speeches of deputies Jan Jegla and Jiri Bily (both from the Moravian movement 
HSD-SMS), Ceské ndrodnié rada 1992-1992. Stenoprotokoly. 10. schiize, 16.- 
17.12.1992. <www.psp.cz/eknih/1992cnr/stenprot/O1Oschuz/> [3 February, 2004]. 
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Centralist Arguments during the First Republic 

In the inter-war period, the cornerstone of the centralist argu- 
mentation was that the Czechs and Slovaks were one Czechoslovak 
nation (albeit with two tribes), and the core message was that a 
centralized state form was necessary to preserve national unity and 
the integrity of the state. The premise linking national identity to 
state form was the principle of national self-determination. Accor- 
ding to the centralists, the Czechoslovak nation had used its right to 
self-determination to reunite in a Czechoslovak nation-state, and this 
unity had to be preserved.** Autonomy for Slovakia was seen as a 
threat to Czechoslovak national unity as well as state integrity, first 
because it would drive the two tribes of the Czechoslovak nation 
apart, and second, because granting Slovakia autonomy would be 
tantamount to recognizing the Slovaks as a separate nation, which 
would jeopardize the state’s raison d Etre. 

The centralists countered the deprivation arguments of the auto- 
nomists in two ways. On the one hand, they denied that the Slovaks 
were discriminated against, and on the other hand, they rejected 
autonomy as a suitable remedy to Slovakia's alleged ills. What was 
needed to help Slovakia was not autonomy, but more unity, espe- 
cially economically, the centralists argued. This was entirely in line 
with their overall “strength through unity” message. 

However, their main artillery was aimed at the contract-oriented 
arguments, and especially the Pittsburgh Agreement. The main argu- 
ments were: 1. The American Czechs and Slovaks were not legiti- 
mate representatives of their co-nationals at home, and had no right 
to decide on their behalf; 2. The Pittsburgh Agreement was one of 
many, and thus had a certain historical value; but in order to be valid, 
it would need the consent of Czechs and Slovaks at home; and 3. 
Legitimate Slovak representatives had consented to Czechoslovak 


* There was no big difference between the Slovak autonomists and the Czecho- 
slovak centralists in terms of the contents of national identity. In both cases, national 
identity was defined in terms of culture, language and ancestry. See Bakke (op.cit., 
1999), especially Chapter 10, for documentation. 
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national and state unity in the Constitution of 1920, as well as at 
assemblies before and after Pittsburgh. The first argument was espe- 
cially damaging, since it went to the core of all the autonomist argu- 
ments associated with the Pittsburgh Agreement, invalidating the 
Agreement as a Magna Charta, as a binding contract, and as an ex- 
pression of the will of the Slovak nation. 

It was more difficult for the centralists to denounce the legiti- 
macy of Masaryk as a representative of the Czechoslovak state, but 
the President did his best to free himself and the government of any 
obligation. Masaryk claimed that he had signed the Pittsburgh Ag- 
reement in order to “appease a small Slovak faction that dreamed of 
God knows what sort of independence for Slovakia,” and dismissed 
it as “a local pact between American Czechs and Slovaks, signed by 
American citizens.” There is little doubt that Masaryk drafted the 
Agreement in order to appease a part of the Slovak League, but one 
may wonder why this was important to him if he regarded them 
merely as American citizens. I think Mark Stolarik has a valid point 
when he argues that the American Slovaks helped legitimize the 
creation of Czechoslovakia in the absence of a mandate from the 
Slovaks in Hungary (caused by war censorship). 

Masaryk also tried, unsuccessfully, to discredit the Pittsburgh 
Agreement through quasi-legalistic arguments. In a letter to Andrej 
Hlinka on October 12th, 1929, Masaryk claimed that the Pittsburgh 
Agreement was “a forgery,” because at the time, the émigré organi- 
zation of the Slovaks present in Pittsburgh, “the [Slovak] League 
legally did not exist, and it was recognized by the Government only 
in 1919.” Hlinka evidently wrote the Slovak League, which retorted 
that there was “no doubt about the authenticity of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement,” and American legal experts confirmed that there was no 


“ Tomas G. Masaryk, Svétovd revoluce, (Prague: Orbis a Cin, 1925), 262-263. 
* M. Mark Stolarik (op.cit., 1968), 54. 
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difference between chartered and unchartered organizations with res- 
pect to entering such agreements.” 

To prop up the claim that legitimate Slovak representatives had 
consented to Czechoslovak national and state unity after Pittsburgh, 
the centralists preferred to use the Martin Declaration of October 
30th, 1918, since this Declaration had been unanimously accepted at 
an assembly of all Slovak political parties. In the beginning, they 
also used the 1920 Constitution for the same purpose, but the trouble 
was that the Slovak Club in the Constitutional Assembly was co- 
opted, and arguably not representative of Slovak opinion. 

The main reason why the Martin Declaration was such an asset 
for the centralists, was the sentence stating that the “Slovak nation is 
linguistically as well as culturally-historically part of the unitary 
Czecho-Slovak nation.” Moreover, the assembly at Martin had de- 
manded national self-determination on behalf of this “Czecho-Slovak 
nation,” while at the same time it was silent on autonomy. The 
centralists thus used it as proof of Czechoslovak national and state 
unity, and as proof of the will of the Slovaks to enter such a unity. 
(Rumor in Slovakia had it that the passage on Czechoslovak national 
unity was not in the original text. This was, however, refuted in 1923 
by Emil Stodola and Samuel Zoch, who had drafted it)’ 

Finally, the centralists countered the classical nationalist argu- 
ment by rejecting the first premise, that the Slovaks were an indivi- 
dual nation, and the third premise, that the autonomists represented 
the true will of the Slovak nation. They presented the Slovaks as a 
tribe of the Czechoslovak nation, and the Slovak members of the 
centralist parties as the legitimate Slovak representatives. At the 


same time, they accepted the second premise, that nations had the 


The letter is published as Document No. 30 in Joseph A. Miku, Slovakia. A Poli- 
tical and Constitutional History, (Bratislava: SAP, 1995) 209-210. The answer of 
the Slovak League was published in Slovak no. 194, 27 August, 1930, p. 1. See also 
M. Mark Stolarik (op. cit., 1968), 48-49, 52. 

’ Vaclav Chaloupecky: Martinskd deklarace a jejf politické osudy (Prague, 1928), 
19-20. 
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right to self-determination, but as we have seen, they invoked this 
principle on behalf of the Czechoslovak nation. An Ivan Dérer spe- 
cialty was the argument that if the Slovaks had been an individual 
nation, then they would have the right to secession, not only to 
autonomy.” 

Both sides had their share of argumentation errors. The centra- 
lists argued from majority (argumentum ad populum) in the early 
1920s, when they received the majority of the Slovak votes, and per- 
sonal attacks (argumentum ad hominem) were actually most com- 
mon on the centralist side, probably because they fitted so well into 
their general strength-through-unity argument. The Slovak autono- 
mists were accused of being “Magyarones” or “new Slovaks,” there- 
by implying that they had other loyalties or identities,” and of being 
paid by the Hungarian government. In both cases, the Magyars had 
the role of “bogeyman”. 

This Magyarone card was used to explain why the Slovaks had 
turned away from the Czechs in the past and in the present, and to 
counter the autonomist claim that they were the sole legitimate 
representatives of the Slovak nation. If the centralists believed that 
Slovak autonomy would jeopardize Czechoslovak national unity and 
the integrity of the state, it was quite logical to accuse the 


autonomists of being renegades (though probably not very smart). 


Profound Changes after 1989 
After 1989 there was not much left of the former centralist argu- 


ments, which is not surprising considering that Czechoslovakism had 


*’ Ivan Dérer, Ceskoslovenska otdzka, (Prague: Orbis, 1935), 88-90. 

© Both labels were commonly used about people of Slovak origin who had become 
more or less assimilated during Hungarian rule, but who turned back after 1918. 
There were some known Magyarones among the autonomists (chiefly FrantiSek Jeh- 
li¢ka and Vojtech/Béla Tuka), but the leading figures (Hlinka, Juriga) had defended 
Slovak interests also under Hungary. The total number of people who actually 
switched national affiliation from Magyar to Slovak in the first ten years of 
Czechoslovakia cannot be ascertained precisely, but an educated guess is that it was 
between 250,000 and half a million. See Bakke (op.cit., 1999), 305-307. 
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been abandoned and a unitary state form was no longer an option. 
The “centralists” still accepted the principle of national self-deter- 
mination; however, they now recognized the Czechs and Slovaks as 
equal, state-forming nations and Czechoslovakia as a Czech and Slo- 
vak nation-state. As long as state form was still on the agenda, the 
players on the “‘centralist” side were mostly Czechs, and the task was 
to defend a “functional federation,” which meant to preserve the po- 
wers of the federation vis-a-vis the Republics. Once the break-up of 
the state appeared on the agenda after the 1992 elections, however, 
the “centralist” players were Czech and Slovak opposition parties 
and the task was now to preserve a common Czechoslovak state. 

In the hyphen debate, as well as in the competency debate, 
Czech deputies explicitly presented the federal state form as an ex- 
pression of the equality of the Czechs and Slovaks. The main Czech 
arguments against the hyphen were that it was divisive, and that it 
was unacceptable to the Czech public. This probably had something 
to do with the fact that the Second Czecho-Slovak Republic (1938-- 
39) was spelled with a hyphen. It was also argued that it was gram- 
matically problematic, that the original spelling had been without a 
hyphen (an historical argument), and that the Moravians would feel 
offended (an identity argument). The main arguments in favor of a 
strong federation were that it was necessary in order to carry out the 
economic reforms and to fulfill Czechoslovakia’s international obli- 
gations. For the Czech elite, the power and competency of the Czech 
Republic was irrelevant. In fact, I have only found one example of a 
Czech deputy invoking national interests, and he argued that a 
confederate solution would be contrary to Czech interests.’ 

The Czech and Slovak opposition parties that defended Czecho- 
slovakia’s existence in the debates in the fall of 1992 were mostly 
Socialists and Communists, but also included the ultra-nationalist 


“” Mandler (Liberal Democratic Party). Zprava o 9. spoleéné schuzi SL a SN, 


11.-12.12.1990, in Federdlni shromazdéni Ceské a Slovenské Federativni Republiky 
VI. volebni obdobi (1990), <www.psp.cz/eknih/1990fs/sIsn/stenprot/OO9schuz/- 
3009077. htm#_d> [4 February 2004]. 
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Republicans. Even though this opposition accepted the principle of 
national self-determination, they mostly interpreted it in the original 
meaning — as popular sovereignty. The totally dominating line of 
argument was that the only legitimate way of dividing Czechoslo- 
vakia according to the principle of self-determination was to let the 
citizens decide by popular vote, and that it was unacceptable to 
divide the state against the will of the people. In the first debate on 
dissolution, this was supported by a historical analogy. By accident, 
the debate was held 54 years after the fateful Munich agreement, and 
the opposition argued that a new Munich was about to happen: Again 
the fate of the Czechoslovak state would be decided without asking 
the people. In the first debate the opposition parties advocated a 
referendum before the decision was made; in the second debate a 
ratifying plebiscite. The motive was obviously to save the state, since 
all opinion polls showed that a clear majority was in favor. However, 
very few deputies actually defended the merits of Czechoslovakia, 
although a handful of Czechs professed their love for the shared 
homeland, or invoked the legacy of the founding fathers, mostly T.G. 
Masaryk and Milan Rastislav Stefanik. 

Finally, a weak echo of the interwar debate could be heard in 
claims that separation would be a threat to the future existence of the 
Czech and Slovak nations (reminiscent of the strength-through-unity 
argument), and in charges of treason (personal attacks). Neither line 
of argument was very common. The claim that voting in favor of dis- 
solution was an act of treason was a preserve of the ultra-nationalist 
Republican Party of Czechoslovakia. 

The debates also had their amusing sides, for instance in the use 
of metaphors. The federation was alternately seen as a leaking ship, a 
train being pulled in opposite directions, and an old patient with a 
severe heart condition, while the establishment of the new states was 


compared to giving birth to twins! 
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5. Summary and Conclusion 

In the inter-war period, Czechoslovakia was a unitary, centrali- 
zed state, and autonomy was a matter of separate Slovak institutions. 
After 1989, Czechoslovakia was a symmetric federation of two 
national Republics. Separate Slovak institutions were, therefore, no 
longer an issue, and autonomy became a matter of allocating more 
decision-making power to the Republics. However, in both cases, 
there was a conflict over state form, and in both cases the content of 
that conflict was how centralized the state should be. 

As for the actors, the elite constellations were most stable in the 
interwar period. However, as long as the conflict was about state 
form, the Czech political elite was in favor of the most centralized 
solution, while the Slovak elite was divided. Once the break-up of 
Czechoslovakia was on the agenda, there were Czech and Slovak 
parties on both sides. 

If we focus on the main arguments on either side, we can ob- 
serve continuity as well as change. During the First Republic, the ar- 
guments of both sides were located within a nationalist discourse, but 
they founded their argumentation on alternative national ideologies. 
The centralists invoked the principle of national self-determination 
on behalf of the “Czechoslovak nation”, the autonomists on behalf of 
the Slovak nation. After the Velvet Revolution, the autonomist argu- 
ments were still located within a nationalist discourse, and when the 
victorious parties in the 1992 elections decided to divide the state, 
the Czech side simply adopted the Slovak arguments. By contrast, 
the “centralist” arguments in the debate on state form were mainly 
economic, while the arguments in the debate on the break-up of Cze- 
choslovakia were procedural. The most striking feature of the auto- 
nomy discourse after 1989 is therefore the asymmetry of the argu- 
ments on both sides. 

Let us now address the question of how the arguments related to 
the principle of national self-determination: On the autonomist side, 
the core message was the same in both periods; that the Slovaks were 
entitled to autonomy or self-determination “qua nation.” However, 
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the principle of national self-determination was invoked more 
explicitly after the Velvet Revolution. On the centralist side, the 
principle was used as an argument against autonomy in the interwar 
period, and with a certain twist, against the break-up of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1992. In the latter case, self-determination was under- 
stood as popular sovereignty — i.e. as a democratic principle. It is 
also interesting that after 1989, the principle of national self- 
determination was consistently invoked on behalf of the Slovaks, not 
on behalf of the Czechs, other than in the context of Czechoslovakia 
as the nation-state of two individual, sovereign nations. 

In conclusion, the continuity was strongest on the autonomist 
side, although the contents of national self-determination changed 
from autonomy to independence. On the “centralist” side, most of 
the ammunition against Slovak autonomy was gone once the concept 


of a Czechoslovak nation was abandoned. 
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From Bratr nas to At’?jdou — 
Slovakia, the Slovaks and 
Slovak Nationalism 


seen from Prague' 


Paal Sigurd Hilde 


The Velvet Divorce between the Czech and Slovak parts of the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic (CSFR) was a political under- 
taking. All public opinion polls taken in the period 1990-1992 sho- 
wed a clear majority in favour of a common state among both Slo- 
vaks and Czechs.’ The decision to divide the country came as a result 
of a compromise between two political parties — or more specifically, 
between two politicians: Vaclav Klaus of the (Czech) Civic Demo- 
cratic Party and Vladimir Meciar of the (Slovak) Movement for a 
Democratic Slovakia. While both Klaus and Meciar argued that they 
wanted to preserve the common state, their visions of such a Czech 
and Slovak state were so disparate that an agreement to differ was 
the only possibility. Most detailed studies of the break-up agree that 
if either of them, Me¢ciar or Klaus, were to be identified as ‘more 
guilty’ in promoting the break-up, it would not be the Slovak natio- 
nalist Meciar, but the Czech ‘Thatcherite’ Klaus.* Ultimately, what 
sank the good ship Czechoslovakia was that the Czech captain, the 


' A slightly different version of this article was originally published in Norwegian in 
Nordisk @stforum, Vol.15/2, 2001, pp.S-16. 

° See, for example, Sharon Wolchik: ‘The Politics of Ethnicity in Post-Communist 
Czechoslovakia’, East European Politics and Society, Vol. 8/1994, 1, pp.153-188. 

* See, for example, Abby Innes: Czechoslovakia: The Short Goodbye. London, 
2001, particularly pp. 176-219. 
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one that had always fought the hardest to keep it afloat, gave the or- 
der to scuttle. 

The aim of this paper is to provide an insight into the develop- 
ment of the views on Slovakia, Slovaks and Slovak nationalism in 
the Czech Lands: from the ideas underlying the creation of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1918 to those leading to the dissolution of that country in 
1992. Naturally, there is no clear ‘Czech view’ of matters relating to 
Slovakia. Even if one disregards individual opinions and concen- 
trates on what might be called cultural “heterostereotypes’ (views of 
the other), one will still find, for instance, strong regional differences 
within the Czech Lands. Any analysis of the “Czech view’ will thus, 
even in the best case, be a problematic presentation of elusive collec- 
tive attitudes. Furthermore, given the absence of public opinion sur- 
veys for most of the period studied, it is impossible to ascertain how 
representative such attitudes were. 

The picture of Slovakia presented here will be based to a large 
degree on the attitudes expressed by leading politicians, journalists 
and other ‘opinion-formers’ in the Czech Lands. For this reason the 
article will present opinions more typical of Prague than, for instan- 
ce, Moravia, where contacts with Slovaks and Slovakia were more 
direct. However, as an earlier study, similar to this, argued, ‘in Pra- 
gue and in the Czech Lands in general there are few opportunities to 
gain a broad, direct impression of Slovaks, and the Czech view of the 
Slovak is therefore the result of transmitted, deduced impressions.”* 
When attitudes are acquired mainly indirectly, opinion-formers play 
an important role. 

Given the limited scope of this article, the many theoretical and 
methodological problems of such a study cannot be examined. Inte- 
resting and important aspects, such as the interaction between the 
Czech and Slovak heterostereotypes of each other, will also have to 


be ignored. Given these limitations, this article becomes a mere in- 


* Petr Prihoda: ‘Slovaci Geskyma otima’, Svédectvi, Vol.13/52, 1976, p.637. The 


article was published under the pseudonym Jan Pribram. 
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troduction to the issue — an introduction that might motivate others to 


make a closer and broader examination. 


Three aspects — three stages 

In her excellent study of the conflict between Slovaks and 
Czechs, Carol Skalnik Leff analysed the development of a sense of 
mutual resentment between the two groups.” Almost throughout Cze- 
choslovak history, there was persistent opposition from the Czech- 
dominated political leadership, both democratic and Communist, 
against fulfilling promises of autonomy for the Slovak part of the 
country. On the one hand, this failure to live up to the promises of 
1918, 1945 and, some argue, 1968, led to the development of a sense 
of betrayal in Slovakia. On the other hand, increasing numbers of 
Czechs expressed anger over what they perceived as Slovak ingra- 
titude — Slovak ungratefulness for all the assistance Czechs afforded 
Slovakia. Moreover, the way Slovak politicians, in the Czech percep- 
tion, exploited times of crisis in Czechoslovakia to promote their 
narrow nationalist aims caused particular resentment. This deep- 
rooted mutual resentment was, Leff argued in 1987, one of the main 
reasons why the conflict between the Czechs and Slovaks would 
remain an unresolved problem.° She was soon to be proven right. 

If one examines the Czech view of Slovakia, Slovaks and Slovak 
nationalism more broadly than Leff, it is possible to identify two fur- 
ther important aspects of the Czech view. The first might be des- 
cribed as big-brotherly concern. Many Czech intellectuals, politi- 
cians and other Slovakophiles were genuinely interested in and con- 
cerned about the welfare and fate of the Slovaks. Their engagement 
was well intended and, especially before 1918 but also later, of great 
help to Slovak intellectual and cultural life. However, not infre- 
quently did this big brotherly concern develop into a pedantic and 


* Carol Skalnik Leff: National Conflict in Czechoslovakia. Princeton, 1987, 
particularly pp. 148-177. 
° Ibid., p. 282. 
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arrogant paternalism. Not surprisingly, this was not favourably re- 
ceived in Slovakia. 

The second aspect of the Czech view of Slovakia and the Slo- 
vaks is best described as a lack of awareness. Average knowledge of 
political and economic conditions in Slovakia and Slovak culture 
was never extensive in the Czech Lands. Particularly important was 
the widespread ignorance of the cultural, social and especially reli- 
gious differences between the average Czech and Slovak. Histori- 
cally, this unawareness was to a large degree a result of the quick 
and relatively painless acceptance by the Czechs of a Czechoslovak 
identity and the official ideology of the existence of a Czechoslovak 
nation. This lack of knowledge often led to insensitivity towards Slo- 
vak distinctiveness. Czech politicians thus occasionally made politi- 
cal decisions that suited conditions in the Czech Lands without pro- 
per concern for the different impact their policies might have on Slo- 
vakia. 

Clearly, there is no clear-cut distinction between the three ana- 
lytical aspects of the Czech view of Slovaks and Slovak nationalism. 
All three were present to a greater or lesser extent throughout the his- 
tory of contacts between the two groups, and they overlap. To a cer- 
tain degree, however, they represent stages through which main- 
stream opinion in the Czech Lands went as time progressed. Big- 
brotherly concern was clearly the most important facet in the pre- 
1918 period and in the early years of the First Republic. The inter- 
war period is most strongly marked by the Prague leadership’s igno- 
rance of the particular social, economic and religious conditions in 
Slovakia. After the dramatic events in 1938 and 1939, with the Mu- 
nich Accord, Slovak autonomy and later ‘independence’ during 
World War II, Czech resentment towards the Slovaks, and especially 
Slovak nationalism, becomes increasingly important. Fifty years 
later, this animosity was to decide the fate of the common Czech and 


Slovak state. 
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Big Brother 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the overarching 
aim of Czech political parties was to force Vienna to accept 
increased autonomy for ‘the historic lands’ (basically today’s Czech 
Republic) within the Habsburg Monarchy. The idea of a wider Slav 
cooperation within the Empire, particularly with the Slovaks, had 
gained strength among Czech intellectuals from about the 1830s. 
However, after the success of Hungarian nationalism in the 1867 
Ausgleich, Czech leaders became concerned not to antagonise their 
potential allies in Budapest. The result was that ‘Czech politicians, 
though sympathetic toward [the Slovaks], were reluctant to interfere 
on their behalf in Hungary, for this would constitute a violation of 
Hungary’s state rights and might jeopardize the Czech program that 
was based on Bohemia’s historic state rights.”’ 

The lack of broader political cooperation did not prevent an in- 
creasing activism in favour of the culturally oppressed Slovaks, espe- 
cially among Czech intellectuals. While Czech culture and society, 
and Czech nationalism, developed rapidly in line with the rapid so- 
cial and economic developments in the relatively liberal Austrian 
part of the Monarchy, the situation for Slovak culture and nationa- 
lism was much more difficult. Particularly after 1867, the Hungarian 
authorities led a heavy-handed assimilation policy (Magyarisation) 
towards the minorities in Hungary. Many Czech intellectuals expres- 
sed a deep sympathy for the fate of what they saw as their Slovak 


brethren in Hungary and the Slovak national demands.* Especially 


’ Victor S. Mamatey: ‘The Establishment of the Republic’, in Victor S. Mamatey 
and Radomir Luza (eds.): A History of the Czechoslovak Republic: 1918-1948. 
Princeton, 1973, pp. 3-38 (9). 

* Under the leadership of Ludovit Stir, Jozef Miloslav Hurban and Michal Miloslav 
Hodza, a Slovak National Council, formed in Vienna on 16 September 1848, gave 
Slovak nationalism its first clear political expression in form of the declaration De- 
mands of the Slovak Nation. Thirteen years later, this time inspired mainly by Stefan 
Marko Daxner and Jan Francisci, an even clearer national programme was formu- 
lated in the 1861 Memorandum of the Slovak Nation. See Dusan Kovac: Dejiny Slo- 
venska. Prague, 1998, pp. 119-131. 
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from the 1880s, active support for Slovak nationalist intellectuals 
increased. As H. Gordon Skilling wrote: ‘from the [eighteen] eighties 
on, there gradually developed, among Czech cultural and profes- 
sional persons, a substantial concern for the Slovaks and a desire to 
promote Czech and Slovak cooperation.” 

Most importantly, the Czech interest in Slovakia took an organi- 
sed form with the creation of Ceskoslovanska Jednota (Czechoslav 
Unity), in 1895. This organisation offered financial support to Slovak 
publications, grants for Slovak students in the Czech Lands and pro- 


' Furthermore, Ceskoslovan- 


moted Czech investments in Slovakia. 
ska jednota sought to spread information about Slovakia and the Slo- 
vaks among Czechs. 

This willingness to help the Slovaks did not disappear with the 
establishment of the Czechoslovak state in 1918. With the gradual 
‘liberation’ of what the new Czechoslovak authorities considered to 
be ‘Slovakia’ (no administrative boundaries existed), a new adminis- 
tration had to be established. The old administrative apparatus in 
Hungary consisted almost exclusively of Magyars (ethnic Hunga- 
rians) or assimilated intelligenti from other cultures. Most of these 
refused to work for the new Czechoslovak state. As there were far 
from sufficient educated, patriotic Slovaks to take over the adminis- 
tration, officials had to be imported from the Czech Lands. 

The first major immigration came in the spring of 1919, when 
railway and postal workers in Slovakia stopped working to protest 
against the new regime. At the urgent request of Kornel Stodola, the 


official responsible for railways, ‘several thousand patriotic Czech 
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volunteers hurried from Bohemia and Moravia and at a moment’s 
notice.”'' Later, members of other professional groups came to take 
up vacant positions in Slovakia: schoolteachers, university lecturers, 
gendarmes, tax collectors and bureaucrats of all sorts. It has been 
estimated that 50-60 000 Czechs went to Slovakia in 1919-20 and 
about as many again in the years up to 1930.'? While undoubtedly 
motivated partly by the availability of jobs, the willingness to uproot 
and move to still unsafe Slovakia on short notice does suggest at 
least some idealism among the volunteers. In 1919-20 there was still 
armed conflict between Hungarian and Czechoslovak forces for con- 
trol over Slovakia. Even for an unemployed bureaucrat it could not 
have been an easy decision to move there. 

Few Czechs can be seen to have done more to raise sympathy for 
the Slovaks and their fate than Tomas Garrigue Masaryk. Born in 
Hodonin, in the Slovacko region of Moravia, Masaryk came from a 
region on the border between Czech and Slovak language and cul- 
ture. His father was Slovak and his mother a Germanised Czech." 
Given this background, the idea of Czech and Slovak political coope- 
ration must have come easily to Masaryk. In his political life, he be- 
came one of the main proponents of such cooperation among Czech 
politicians. As a professor at the Charles University in Prague, he 
was the main source of inspiration for a group of Slovak students 
who would later make up an important part of the political elite in 
Czechoslovakia. These students, best known as hlasisti, after the 
name of their journal H/as (Voice), became the main supporters of 
the Czechoslovak idea in Slovakia." 

Yet, despite his genuine concern for the Slovaks, Masaryk’s 


speeches and articles at times expressed a paternalist and arrogant 
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attitude towards Slovak culture and history. For instance, Masaryk 
rejected calls for a plebiscite in Slovakia after World War I, arguing 
that ‘one cannot allow such a vote there, since the Slovaks have been 
so oppressed that they have never had the opportunity to think politi- 
cally and they would not know in whose hands to put their fate.’'° 
Even clearer was his comment on recent negotiations with Slovak 
leaders in a letter to his daughter Alice, in 1924: ‘It is necessary to be 
patient with the Slovaks — they are children, or rather spoilt brats.’'° 
Given the relatively low educational level and minimal political 
experience of most Slovaks in 1918, claims about their immaturity 
clearly had some justification in the first years after the establish- 
ment of Czechoslovakia. However, Czech politicians continued 
throughout the existence of the Czechoslovak state to explain the 
lack of understanding for their policies in Slovakia as a sign of the 
political immaturity of Slovaks. Commenting on relations between 
Czech and Slovak exiles during World War II, for instance, Edvard 
Benes informed the British Foreign Ministry, that ‘there existed 
unity among the Czechs while the Slovaks, he conceded, because of 
their political immaturity, reflected the divided opinions at home.’'’ 
Also in the post-Communist period, Slovak nationalism, and espe- 
cially its more radical expressions, were presented as clear signs of 
the political immaturity of the Slovaks. ‘Everyone has the right to 
live his nineteenth century,’ became a common remark in sarcastic 


comments.'® 
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From a Czech point of view, the relationship between the Czechs 
and Slovaks was clearly a big brother — little brother relationship. 
The Czech partner in the Czech-Slovak union was clearly superior in 
population (about 2:1), and for most of the history of the common 
state also in socio-economic development (for example, in education, 
car-ownership, number of telephones, etc.). Czech nationalists could 
be proud of a rich national history and a highly developed Czech 
culture, while Slovak nationalists, for historical reasons, had less to 
brag about. The picture of Slovakia as a less developed, less cultured 
‘hinterland’ remained in Czech popular culture, particularly in Pra- 
gue, even after Slovakia reached a basically equal level of socio-eco- 
nomic development (about 1980).'” As Petr Prfhoda, the pseudony- 
mous Jan Pribram, observed in the exile journal Svédectvrin 1976: 


The characteristic traits of [the Czech view of Slovaks 
and Slovakia] have one common denominator: an albeit 
unclear, though multifaceted inferiority. Slovaks seem pri- 
mitive, immature, emotionally unrestrained and uneducated 
[...] The naivety and lack of experience among those who 
come to the unknown Czech environment is quickly misun- 
derstood as stupidity. A Slovak is quite simply ascribed a 


child’s mentality.” 


Ignorance 

On the first page of its 27 November 1935 issue, in an article by 
the famous Czech journalist Ferdinand Peroutka, the influential jour- 
nal Pritomnost (Presence) asked its readers: ‘Do you know of anyone 
who understands Slovakia?”*' Fifty-five years later, Vaclav Havel’s 


advisor Peter Huncik told the Chairman of the Slovak National 
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Council, Frantisek MikloSko, that the President always had mig- 
raines when he travelled in Slovakia.” This was not due to the clima- 
te, but because Havel felt great unease about not knowing Slovakia. 

Such acknowledgements reflect the limited knowledge of Slova- 
kia and the Slovaks in the Czech Lands. As Prthoda observed: ‘Of all 
the neighbouring nations we know the Slovaks the least and express 
the least interest in them and their nation. Admittedly, we have been 
introduced the best to the Slovaks, but we know the least about 
them.’”’ 

It is possible to identify several reasons for this lack of knowled- 
ge and understanding. Partly, it was a result of the somewhat confu- 
sing nature of Slovak politics. Almost throughout the history of Cze- 
choslovakia, the political elite in Slovakia was divided on the issue 
of increased self-government. Periodically, this internal struggle a- 
mong Slovak politicians over whether Slovaks did or did not want 
autonomy must have been confusing even for the most interested 
Czech observer. Gustav Husak, for example, contributed to muddling 
the picture of Slovak nationalism: from being the prime proponent of 
the federalisation of Czechoslovakia before and during the 1968 
‘Prague Spring’, Husak suddenly changed into a proponent of cen- 
tralisation once he was in power in Prague. This situation was exa- 
cerbated by the lack of opportunity proponents of increased Slovak 
self-rule had to present their views to the Czech public. Generally, 
the Slovak politicians who most easily gained access to the pages of 
the Prague press were those in favour of centralised rule. 

Furthermore, the lack of knowledge and understanding of Slo- 
vakia among Czechs was a result of a lack of interest in Slovak af- 
fairs. Slovakia was, at least in the inter-war period, a politically less 
important part of the country. Even if sympathy for the Slovaks had 
played a role in the support Czech politicians gave the plans for an 


independent Czechoslovakia, there were other important reasons 


* FrantSiek Miklosko: Cas stretnuti. Bratislava, 1996, p.44. 
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why they wanted a union. The main ‘problem’ in Czech history has 
been the question of the Czechs’ position as a small nation surroun- 
ded by Germans. In Slovakia and the Slovaks, Czech leaders found a 
double solution to their problem. As a people, the Slovaks represen- 
ted a biological reinforcement to the Czech, renamed the Czechoslo- 
vak, nation, making it the majority nation in the new state. They thus 
helped legitimate Czech(oslovak) domination of Czechoslovakia. 
(One should not forget that there were about 50 per cent more Ger- 
man than Slovak speaking citizens (3 versus 2 million) in interwar 
Czechoslovakia.) As a territory, Slovakia formed a bridge out of the 
German encirclement towards Russia, which before 1917 was percei- 
ved as a rival of Germany and protector of the Slavs, and towards 
Czechoslovakia’s ally Romania. For those perceiving the state from 
such a ‘Great-Czech’ point of view, Czechoslovakia was merely ‘a 
reestablishment of the Czech state, reinforced by the Slovak territo- 
ries, which were so weak and neglected that it was simply not 
necessary to see them as a separate entity.’™* 

The most important reason for the lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of Slovakia among Czechs was, however, the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the Czechoslovak idea by most Czechs. In the interwar 
years, the Czechoslovak ideology was a pillar central to the very 
existence of the state. Even Masaryk argued that ‘there is no such 
thing as a Slovak nation |...]; that is an invention of Hungarian pro- 
paganda’.” In Slovakia, on the other hand, the idea of one Czecho- 


slovak nation met resistance, 


[i]n the minds of the Czechs, the notions of ‘Czech’ and 
‘Czechoslovak’ had blended into one by the end of the 
Second World War at the latest. A significant consequence 
of this psycho-social operation was the removal of the 
Slovaks as a distinct ethnic entity from the Czech field of 


vision. The Slovaks eventually began to be perceived as 
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part of the same national organism — almost as the advo- 
cates of the Czechoslovak concept would like to have it — 


only this organism was not Czechoslovak but Czech.” 


The net result of this process was that the social, cultural and 
religious differences between the Czechs and Slovaks became invi- 
sible to the majority of Czechs who never learned to know the Slo- 
vaks and Slovakia directly. This again led to the anticipation that 
Slovaks would have a similar world view and would react in the 
same way as Czechs to events and policies. The consequences of 
such anticipation varied over time. In the inter-war period, it was the 
insensitive attitude of the new regime towards the Catholic Church 
that was most important. Czech nationalism had the Hussite period 
as its Golden Age; a Golden Age that was terminated by the Battle of 
the White Mountain in 1620 and the following violent counter- 
Reformation in Bohemia and, to a somewhat lesser degree, Moravia. 
With the secularising impact of the industrialisation and urbanisation 
of the Czech Lands in the nineteenth century, this gave Czech natio- 
nalism a not only secular, but often an openly anti-Catholic edge.”’ 

Although the Protestant minority was proportionately bigger in 
Slovakia than in the Czech Lands, there was no clear connection bet- 
ween anti-Catholicism and nationalism even among Protestant Slo- 
vak nationalists. On the contrary, one direction within the Slovak na- 
tional movement was closely connected to the Catholic faith. The 
Catholic nationalists, led from the early twentieth century by Andrej 
Hlinka, were more skeptical of cooperation with the Czechs than 
were the hlasisti. Many Czech politicians and intellectuals were, 
from the point of view of Slovak Catholics, dangerously radical libe- 
rals, if not atheist anti-Catholics.* When the declaration of Czecho- 
slovak independence on 28 October 1918 was followed by a wave of 
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anti-Catholic gestures in the Czech Lands, the worst fears of the Slo- 
vak Catholics were realised. As Ismo Nurmi wrote: ‘if the anti-Cat- 
holic mood was fashionable in the Czech lands, it was not so in Slo- 
vakia and even less so when a number of desecrations of religious 
cult objects, churches, statues, crosses etc. were committed [...] also 
in Slovakia [by] civil servants and particularly the Czechoslovak 
Army.” 

The attempt to create a Czechoslovak national history and tradi- 
tion with the Hussite era as pivotal was a clear sign of the lack of un- 
derstanding among Czech (and some Slovak) leaders for the position 
of the Catholic Church in Slovakia. Masaryk’s official ‘inclusion’ of 
Slovakia in the Hussite tradition on the basis of Jan Jiskra’s ‘crusade’ 
into Slovakia was not only historically dubious, but also, and not sur- 
prisingly, rejected by the Slovak Catholic clergy. As Suda wrote: *To 
the Catholic majority of the Slovaks, among whom Catholicism had 
a very pronounced conservative tinge typical of a pre-modern socie- 
ty, a common programme with the Czechs based on the traditions of 
the Protestant Reformation must have been almost an anathema.’ 

After 1948, with the industrialisation of Slovakia under Commu- 
nist rule, the religious differences between the Czech and Slovak 
parts of the common state were somewhat diffused. Albeit a clear 
scepticism towards ‘Czech liberalism’ was visible in Christian demo- 
cratic circles in Slovakia also after the collapse of Communism, ano- 
ther aspect of the Czech ignorance of Slovak affairs became more 
important. As noted above, very many Czechs saw Czechoslovakia 
and the ‘Czechoslovak nation’ as their state and nation, quite often 
interpreted as a Czech state and nation that included the Slovaks. 
After World War II, the recreation of Czechoslovakia was accom- 
panied by an official recognition by all political leaders, albeit some 


Czech politicians were reluctant to do so, of the existence of two 
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founding nations in the country. This principle was reaffirmed with 
the federalisation of 1968. Despite this official recognition, there was 
very little understanding among Czechs of Slovak attempts to pro- 
mote their separate identity. 

Probably the best known example of Slovak politicians’ de- 
mands for ‘visibility and equality’ for Slovakia within Czechoslo- 
vakia was the struggle for the name of the federation in the spring of 
1990. The so-called ‘hyphen-war’ started when newly elected 
President Vaclav Havel suggested changing the official name of the 
Republic, the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, by mere deletion of 
the word ‘Socialist’. While for most Czechs this solution must have 
seemed natural, it ran into opposition in Slovakia.*' A Slovak coun- 
ter-proposal, the Czecho-Slovak Republic, or just Czecho-Slovakia, 
a name that made Slovakia more visible to the world, was, however, 
not acceptable to most Czech politicians. The reasons given for this 
were that the hyphen had been used in the name of the Second Re- 
public (1938-39, that is, after the Munich Accord), and because 
‘Czecho’ (Cesko) was not considered a proper word in the Czech 
language. As one leading commentator complained in Lidové novi- 
ny: ‘We in the Czech Lands perceive the insistent demand of Slova- 
kia for a dividing line in the name of the Republic as tactless and 
coarse.”*’ Only after two months of debate in the three national as- 
semblies (the Czech, Slovak and Federal) and the mass media was a 
compromise found: The Czech and Slovak Federal Republic. 

Havel quickly realised that he had made a mistake by not consul- 
ting politicians from both the Czech and Slovak Republics before 
making his suggestion public. In an attempt to rectify the situation 
the hospitalised Havel sent a letter to the Federal Assembly in Feb- 
ruary, where he stated: 
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We all know that this hyphen, which for all Czechs seems 
ridiculous, unnecessary and ugly, is more than just a hyp- 
hen. In this hyphen one can find several decades, if not 
centuries of the history of the Slovak nation [...] The 
Slovak nation is rightfully trying to find its identity, for 
reasons Czechs probably don’t understand, even if they 


ought to understand them.” 


Resentment 

Examples of Czech skepticism and resentment towards Slovak 
nationalism can be found as early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. From the late 1840s, a majority of Slovak intellectuals adop- 
ted the new codification of the Slovak language, as published in 
1846 by Ludovit Stir, as a platform for the Slovak national prog- 
ramme. This met with strong resistance from Czech and Slovak intel- 
lectuals promoting Czech-Slovak unity: they saw the Slovakized ver- 
sion of Hussite Bible Czech used by many Slovak intellectuals until 
then, as the clearest bond between Czechs and Slovaks. 

If in the interwar years Czechoslovak leaders considered Slovak 
nationalism a problem, it was mainly after 1938 that openly hostile 
attitudes towards it emerged. The exploitation by Slovak nationalists 
of the weakness of the Czechoslovak regime after the Munich crisis 
to push trough their demands for autonomy, culminating in the ac- 
ceptance by the Slovak leaders of German demands for Slovak inde- 
pendence in March 1939, was considered a stab in the back by most 
Czechs.* During the Second World War, Edvard BeneS, the Czecho- 
slovak President-in-exile, was one of the sharpest critics of what he 
considered the Slovak betrayal. He was ‘obstinate in defending the 
Czechoslovak cause: its betrayal by the Slovaks mattered more to 
him than the growing pressure from Moscow. He believed that the 
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Slovak heresy undermined the very foundations of the state, and 
Czechoslovakism was for him a part of the foundations.’*° 
Throughout the war, Benes and other Czech politicians fought 
for the reestablishment of the First (that is, pre-Munich) Republic. 
Most Slovak politicians, however, including former Czechoslovak 
Prime Minster Milan HodzZa, considered this a less than optimum so- 
lution.*’ Only reluctantly, given the situation in Slovakia after the 
Slovak National Uprising in the autumn of 1944, was Bene forced 
to accept a de facto asymmetric federalisation of post-war Czecho- 
slovakia. However, despite previous agreements, most importantly 
the KoSice Government Programme, drafted by the first provisional 
government after the country was partly-liberated from the East, the 
question of Slovakia’s position within the country continued to di- 
vide the Czech and Slovak non-Communist parties after the war. The 
willingness of the Czech democratic parties to cooperate with the 
Communists in reducing the powers of the Slovak national organs, 
crucially after the 1946 elections, contributed to undermining the po- 
sition of the Democratic Party in Slovakia. The Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party was thus able to exploit ‘the anti-Slovak nationalism 
among Czech political parties and [...] the isolated position of the 
Slovak democrats.’** This clearly weakened the democrats’ ability to 
oppose the Communists’ increasing political power in the country. 
During and after 1968, the negative view of Slovak nationalism 
and Slovakia in the Czech Lands was reinforced. After the Soviet-led 
invasion on 21 August 1968, ‘socialism with a human face’ was gra- 
dually dismantled and replaced by ‘normalisation’. The only major 
reform of the Prague Spring to survive was the decision to federalize 


Czechoslovakia. In Slovakia this decision was generally interpreted 
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as a more just organisation of the common state. In the Czech Lands, 
however, many saw federalisation as a further example of the Slovak 
nationalists’ skill in drawing advantages from Czechoslovakia’s mis- 
fortune. The fact that the new party leader and later President of 
Czechoslovakia, Gustav Husak, was Slovak, also contributed to the 


negative picture of Slovakia and Slovaks. As Petr Pithart wrote: 


the Czech public was disappointed, even disgusted, by the 
Slovaks’ experience of having gained satisfaction with 
federalization; at best, it was seen as foolishness and at 
worst, as blind selfishness and even betrayal. (...) in the 
Czech Lands there was an increasingly obvious disgust for 
the regime and for the Slovaks, as the ones through whom 


normalization was allegedly introduced and carried out.” 


A sign of the growing irritation with and resentment towards 
Slovak nationalism and Slovaks in general in the Czech Lands, was 
the increasingly popular demand that Czech taxpayers should not 
have to subsidise the ungrateful Slovaks. Already in 1933 Czecho- 
slovak Prime Minster Jan Malypeter had rejected the demand for 
Slovak autonomy on the grounds that Slovakia would not be able to 
pay its way. In the Czech press, headlines read along the lines: ‘We 
are paying for Slovakia’. This belief that the Czechs were subsidi- 
sing the Slovaks was observed also by Prihoda forty-three years 
later: ‘In the Czech Lands the view of Slovak parasitism [parazitis- 
mus] is common and it is formulated more or less like this: we 
Czechs are paying for the Slovaks.”*' 

The Czechoslovak Communist Party was committed to solving 
the problem of Slovak nationalism, which it interpreted as a mainly 


economic issue, through equalization of the standard of living bet- 
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ween the Czech and Slovak parts of the county. Economic transfers, 
particularly through a higher level of investment in Slovakia were, 
therefore, considered important. They continued even during the dif- 
ficult years in the 1970s and 1980s, but were kept secret, probably to 
avoid unfavourable reactions in the Czech Lands. After the collapse 
of Communism, opposition to what was popularly referred to as the 
Czech ‘money pipeline’ (penézovod) to Slovakia was quickly made 
into a political demand. In the first formal round of negotiations on 
the future of the federation after the collapse of Communism, in 
Lnare in April 1990, the Czech delegation demanded a halt to Czech 
subsidies to Slovakia.” 


From Czech to Czechoslovak nationalism and back 

As noted earlier, the Czechoslovak direction within Czech poli- 
tics was by no means dominant prior to World War I. Czech nationa- 
lists concentrated mainly on defending and enhancing Czech autono- 
my within the Habsburg Monarchy. With the success of the Czecho- 
slovak idea in the Entente capitals in 1917-18, however, most Czech 
nationalists quite quickly became convinced Czechoslovak nationa- 
lists; Czech nationalism was expanded to include the Slovaks, the 
Czechs’ ‘little brother’ in Hungary. Culturally and economically 
weak, the Slovaks posed no threat to either Czech culture or political 
and economic domination of the new state. And after all, as Masaryk 
himself pointed out, the Slovaks were merely Czechs with a slightly 
different history. 

The attachment of Czech politicians to the Czechoslovak idea 
can be clearly seen after World War II. In 1968, a document sup- 
posedly written by members of the (Czech) National Socialist Party 
in 1946 was published in the Slovak press.”* Its authors argued that 
the best way to solve the problem of Slovak nationalism was forced 
assimilation of the Slovaks into good Czechoslovaks. While serious 


* BBC Summary of World Broadcast, EE/0738 B/2, 13 April 1990. 
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doubts exist as to the authenticity of this “Memorandum on Slo- 
vakia’, most historians seem to agree that the idea of turning the Slo- 
vaks into good Czechoslovaks was not alien to certain leading Czech 
politicians at the time.” The reaction to what was perceived as the 
Slovak betrayal of 1938-39 was increased Czechoslovak nationalism. 
However, during the Communist period, and particularly after 
1968, Czech nationalism gradually gained supporters in the Czech 
Lands. As Prihoda wrote in 1976: ‘I am not sure how things are in 
Slovakia, but among Czechs the concept of a common state is being 
re-evaluated these days. I have even heard: let the Russians make 
Slovakia into a union republic or something and leave us in peace!’* 
Obviously, neither Czech nor Slovak separatism was politically 
acceptable during Communist rule. After the ‘Velvet Revolution’, 
however, influential voices soon emerged in the Czech Lands ques- 
tioning the union with the Slovaks. As early as the beginning of May 
1990, in the aftermath of the hyphen war, the Czech writer Ludvik 
Vaculfk, the author of the ‘Two thousand words’ manifesto in 1968, 
wrote a sharply worded article in Literarnié noviny.*” ‘We Czechs 
have a great debt to the Slovaks,’ Vaculfk argued. This debt was due 
to the fact that the Czechs had happily made Slovakia ‘theirs’ with- 
out taking into account what it meant to be Slovak. Through their 
behaviour, however, the Slovaks had made it difficult for the Czechs 
to appreciate this debt. The Czechs had given the Slovaks their in- 
dustry and intelligentsia, something that had only caused the Slovaks 
to ‘until this day complain about the quality of these supplies’. The 
Czechs had given the Slovaks a way out of defeat as a separate state 
during World War II. Even Communism, brought to Slovakia by 
Czechs after the war, had given the Slovaks more in material terms 
than it had to the Czechs. When the Czechs then tried to ease the dic- 


“ See Kocian: ‘Narodni socialisté’, passim; Rychlik: Cesi a Slovaci, pp. 54-55: *Na 
okraj diskusie: O tzv. Slovenskom memoranda Cs. ndrodne socialistickej strany’, 
Nase snahy, Vol.19/2, 1983, p. 9. 

* Prihoda: ‘Slovaci Geskyma o¢ima’, p.653. 

* Ludvik Vaculfk: ‘Nase slovenska otazka’, Literarni noviny, Vol.1/5, 1990, p.2. 
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tatorship during 1968, the Slovaks saw this as a Czech matter and 
instead forced through ‘autonomy’. For this they escaped with lighter 
punishment during the era of ‘normalisation.” Now again, after the 
collapse of Communism, when Czechs were trying their utmost 
finally to defeat the dictatorial regime, the Slovaks were ‘coming 
with their prestige demands’. ‘Do we need this?’ he asks rhetorically 


and then concludes: 


We have found ourselves with a thankless task in the fate 
of the Slovaks, and I think that we should end it without 
self-pity — more with a smile into the mirror. [...] Why 
should the Slovaks have to force out of us, centimetre by 
centimetre, something that they can have in one go? By 
separating from the Slovaks, purely of our own volition, 
we “lose” — judging from experience to date — economic 
losses. Politically we lose the Hungarian and Ruthene 
problems. We put another border between us and the 


Soviet Union.”” 


At the time of his writing, Vaculfk’s recommendation that the 
Czechs should dispense with the Slovaks accorded with neither pub- 
lic nor political opinion in the Czech Republic. At that stage not even 
the most radical Czech politicians were promoting division of the 
state. Gradually, however, the need to resolve the problem of the 
common state with the Slovaks once and for all became pressing. As 
Vaculik observed in December of 1990: ‘Public opinion polls show 
that 75 percent of Czechs are said to favour a common state with the 
Slovaks. Had one, on the other hand, asked if we should let the Slo- 
vaks go, just as many would probably have answered “yes” to this as 
well.’** In Slovakia, the question of the status of the Slovak Republic 
within the Czech and Slovak state became a central political topic. 


*’ Ibid. The double quotation marks around “lose” were added to make the irony 
more visible. The original text is: ‘Odlou¢enim od Slovaku, jez je vyhradné v nasi 
vuli, ztratime — souzeno dosavadni zkuSenosti — ekonomické ztraty.” 

* Ludvik Vaculfk: ‘Metiar mozna odejde’, Literdrni noviny, Vol.1/39, 1990, p.2. 
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Slovak politicians began to compete over who could present a 
programme that would benefit and promote Slovakia the most. This 
led to a gradual radicalisation of Slovak demands in the negotiations 
on the future of the federation. Such radicalisation in turn provoked a 
vociferous reaction in the Czech Lands. 

The influential Czech journal Respekt reflected the growing 
antagonism towards Slovakia in the Czech Lands. Headlines from 
the Spring of 1992 such as ‘The supreme Slovak irresponsibility’ (17 
February, p.2), ‘Balkan model on the horizon: how long will the 
Czech-Slovak status quo last?’ (24 February, p.2) and ‘Absurd par- 
liamentary drama: who saves Slovakia from sovereignty?’ (6 April, 
p.2) evince an increasingly critical view of Slovak politics. In the 
issue that coincided with the elections of 8 June, the criticism came 
to its logical conclusion. Peter Schutz, Respekt’s (Slovak-Hungarian) 
correspondent in Slovakia, wrote in the article “Slovakia adheres to 
national socialism’: ‘The shameful result of this election formulated 
only one alternative — either |MeCiar’s party] HZDS disintegrates, or 
the CSFR.”’ Vladimir Mlyna¥ expressed the same message in the 
subtitle of his article in the same issue: ‘Alone into Europe or to- 
gether into the Balkans’.”” 

Particularly the political right in the Czech Lands increasingly 
saw Slovakia as an obstacle on the road ‘back’ to Europe. After the 
1990 elections, the right had gradually strengthened its position 
among the Czech electorate. In Slovakia, on the other hand, it was 
the more reform-sceptical and patriotic parties on the political left 
that had enjoyed greater success. Given the special minority veto of 
both the Czech and Slovak groups of deputies in the House of 
Nations of the Federal Assembly, a left-patriotic majority in Slovakia 
was a worrying prospect for the Czech proponents of radical reforms. 
A month before the parliamentary elections in June 1992, Vaclav 


* Peter Schutz: ‘Slovensko sa prihlasilo k nérodnému socializmu — Posledné zvone- 
nie pre federaciu’, Respekt, 8-14 June 1992, p.2. 
© Vladimir Mlynai: *V Cechach tésné vitézstvi pravice — Sami do Evropy nebo spo- 
leéné na Balkan’, Respekt, 8-14 June 1992, p.3. 
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Klaus made it clear that if a functional federation was not possible 
after the elections, he and his partners were ‘ready to create a mecha- 


nism for a quick, civilised and problem-free division of the state.”*! 


Conclusion 

By the late summer of 1992, the dominant view of Slovakia in 
Czech politics had, in a sense, come full circle to coincide with the 
views that prevailed prior to World War I. From having been a stra- 
tegically less attractive partner in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Slovakia became a strategic asset in the first half of the 
twentieth. After World War II, however, Slovakia and the Slovaks 
gradually lost their strategic importance for the Czechs. The large 
German minority in the Czech Lands was expelled in the first years 
after the war, taking the edge off the German threat. Furthermore, for 
Czech democrats, the Communist coup of February 1948 put an end 
to all ideas of seeking security and integration in the East, through 
Slovakia. Instead, they now turned exclusively to the West: to the 
US, NATO, the European Community and even the old rival, Ger- 
many. At the threshold of the twenty-first century, Slovakia, with its 
cumbersome socialist economy, its populist nationalism, and its 
problems with Hungary over the Hungarian minority in Slovakia and 
the Gabcikovo-Nagymaros dam project on the Danube, again beca- 
me a strategic burden. 

The Czechoslovak tradition and adherence to the Czechoslovak 
idea were still strong in the Czech Lands. Though the Czech political 
right had the support of groups such as The Czech Initiative, which 
gathered around 50,000 signatures in favour of Czech independence 
in four days in June 1992 in Prague, most Czechs were still in favour 
of a common state with the Slovaks.” Thus Klaus and his partners 
could not push through a break-up without some effort. Consequent- 
ly, as Abby Innes wrote: ‘Klaus preferred a strategy of shifting res- 


*' As cited in Marian Lesko: Me¢iar a meiarizmus: politik bez Skrupul politika bez 
zdbran. Bratislava, 1997, p.78. 
* BBC Summary of World Broadcast. EE/1412 B/S, 20 June 1992. 
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ponsibility for the conflict entirely onto the Slovak side and claimed 
that it was now “evident that votes for the HZDS are votes for the 
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division of the state”. Given that the dominant Czech image of 
Slovak nationalism, and of Vladimir Meciar, was negative, Klaus 
was lucky in having his task made easier. His campaign was further 
assisted by the opposition of the leading Slovak parties to the re- 
election of President Vaclav Havel in July. Having failed to be re- 
elected, Havel resigned prematurely when the Slovak National 
Council passed a largely symbolic declaration of sovereignty on 17 
July. Havel, previously one of the leading proponents of the common 
state, now lent his support to a division of the state.™ 

The first day of January 1993 saw the creation of two new states: 
the Czech Republic and the Slovak Republic. Of the two, the Czech 
Republic clearly adopted the mantle of successor to Czechoslovakia. 
The new Czech state had the same capital, the same flag (in breach 
of an earlier agreement) and the same president. Czech companies 
and even political parties for a long time kept the word ‘Czechoslo- 
vak’ in their name (for example, the S in CSA, Czechfoslovak] Air- 
lines). Most things remained as they had been, except without the 
Slovaks. As Vaculfk had pointed out so poignantly in 1990: ‘When 
the “Federation” started cracking in its foundation, I got the idea for 
a new, inspiringly optimistic solution: when Slovakia breaks away 
there will be no one to prevent us from calling our state Czechoslo- 


vakia...”>° 


** Abby Innes: ‘The Breakup of Czechoslovakia: The Impact of Party Development 
on the Separation of the State’, East European Politics and Society, Vol.11/3, 1997, 
pp. 393-435 (424). 

“Ivan Lamper and Vladimir Mlynar: ‘Skon@ila Geskoslovenska statnost: Rozhovor s 
poslednim prezidentem CSFR Vaclavem Havlem’, Respekt, 20-27 July 1992, p.4. 

* Vaculik: ‘Meciar moZna odejde’, p.2. 
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“Ungrateful Younger 
Brothers” versus “Arrogant 
Atheists.” 


Czech-Slovak Stereotypes in 
a Collective Memory 
Perspective. 


Lone Sarauw 


On January 1, 1993, Czechoslovakia was divided in a process 
that has been characterized as a “velvet divorce.’ Compared to the 
ways in which other post-communist states were falling apart at the 
time, this seems a valid description. However, the split was caused 
by severe conflicts between the two parts of the state. Scholars have 
given a number of reasons for the divorce: 1) The Czech desire for 
democracy and a market economy clashed with Slovak insistence 
upon national equality..’ 2) Despite growing macro-structural simila- 
rities, one Czechoslovak soc ety never managed to replace the Czech 
and Slovak societies that had been brought together in a common sta- 
te.* 3) The winners of the parliamentary elections in 1992, the 


Slovak Vladimir Meciar and the Czech Vaclav Klaus, were unable to 


© See Otto Ulé: “Czechoslovakia’s velvet divorce,” East European Quarterly 30, 
September (1996), pp. 331-352. 

” Tbid. 

* Sirf Musil: “Czech and Slovak Society.” in Jirf Musil (ed.): The End of 
Czechoslovakia (Budapest, London, New York: Central European University Press 
1995), 77-94. 
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come to terms with the constitutional arrangement of Czechoslo- 
vakia, because they were unwilling to put the interests of the com- 
mon state before their own power ambitions.” And more could be 
found. 

As a contribution to the debate over the break-up, this article in- 
tends to look at the role of stereotypes and collective memory in it, 
the argument being that history was mobilized in the media debates 
prior to the partition, and that it happened in a way that enhanced the 
differences rather than the likenesses of the two peoples.” As a result 
of this the population gradually came to accept the partition of the 
common state, even if the majority of the population never supported 
it.” 

The concept “collective memory” has been defined as “a socie- 
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ty’s collected production of memory,” which supplies the society 
with a feeling of belonging together by sharing the same past. One of 
the problems in Czechoslovakia seems to have been the lack of such 
a feeling of sharing the same past in both halves of the state. Despite 
the fact that, apart from World War II, Czechs and Slovaks lived to- 
gether in one state between 1918 and 1993, their collective memories 


of this life together differ to a considerable extent. 


» Abby Innes: “The Breakup of Czechoslovakia: The Impact of Party Development 
on the Separation of the State,” East European Politics and Societies (EEPS), Vol. 
11, No. 3, Fall (1997), 393-435. 

® Silvia Mihdlikova: “Ndrodné symboly slovenskej Statnosti”, Politologickd revue 2, 
prosinec, (1996), 56. 

*' An opinion poll from July 1992 shows that 53 % of the Czechs and 42 % of the 
Slovaks wished to maintain the common state, while respectively 24 % and 32 % 
wished the state to be divided (Sharon Wolchik: “The Politics of Transition and the 
Break-Up of Czechoslovakia,” in Jiff Musil (ed.): The End of Czechoslovakia. 
(Budapest: Central European University Press 1995, 233). 

°° Claus Bryld and Anette Warring: Besaettelsestiden som kollektiv erindring. Histo- 
rie- og traditionsforvaltning af krig og besaettelse 1945-1997. (Roskilde: Roskilde 
Universitetsforlag 1998), 19-20. 
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In the media debates in the period leading up to the break-up 
of Czechoslovakia history, or rather memory,®> was mobilized as 
proof of the inevitability and desirability of the divorce. Because this 
was the aim of the participants of the debate, chronology was irrele- 
vant and history became ‘horizontalized” so to speak. As Silvia Mi- 
halikova has formulated it, “ostensible or real sins committed centu- 
ries ago merge with wrongs done in the last decades and are at the 
same time the reason for today’s misunderstandings and hatred.”™ 
Thus, the mobilization of past conflicts enabled the two nations to 
blame each other for their current problems, which is what this ar- 
ticle intends to show using examples from the literary newspapers of 
the Czech Lands and Slovakia, Literarnf noviny and Literarny tyz- 
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dennik,” prior to the break-up. 


When looking for archetypical examples of the Czech and Slo- 
vak stereotypes or images of each other, the “arrogant atheists” and 
“ungrateful younger brothers” of the headlines were the first ideas 
about the Czech and Slovak images of each other that came to mind. 
Therefore, it came as a surprise that it was rather impossible to find 
any examples of the stereotype of the Czechs as dangerous atheists — 
they are presented as being arrogant, though. The lack of proof of the 
idea that the Slovak image of the Czechs would see them as atheists 


** Pierre Nora has formulated this distinction between history and memory in terms 


of a fundamental opposition. “Memory is life [...] a bond tying us to the eternal pre- 
sent [...] it is affective and magical [and] only accommodates those facts that suit it,” 
whereas history is “the reconstruction, always problematic and incomplete [...] a 
representation of the past [that] calls for analysis and criticism” (Pierre Nora: “Bet- 
ween Memory and History: Les Lieux de Mémoire”. Representations Vol 0, No. 26 
Special Issue: Memory and Counter-Memory, Spring (1989), 8-9). A less rigid 
distinction has been proposed by Anne Eriksen, who sees history and memory as 
being equally important aspects of the collective memory that combine to create the 
entire collective memory (Anne Eriksen: Det var noe annet under krigen. 2. verden- 
skrig i norsk kollektivtradisjon. (Oslo: Pax 1995). 

™ Mihdlikova: “Narodné symboly,” 55. 

® In the literary newspapers the past was mobilized more obviously and crudely but 
not in a different way than in most other newspapers. Thus, they serve well as illus- 


trations of a process that was happening in the press in general. 
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was frustrating, and it raised the question where this idea came from. 
It stemmed from the Christian Democratic Movement (Krestansko 
Demokratické Hnutie, KDH), which, according to Miroslav Kusy, 
wanted to protect Slovakia from “destructive liberal and free- 
thinking influences from the Czech Lands.” Besides, the stereotype 
had been used frequently in the interwar period, but the industria- 
lization and urbanization of Slovakia since then had turned the mos- 
tly rural society into one where Catholics did not necessarily consi- 
der their interests as Catholics to be more important than their econo- 
mic and cultural conditions.” Also, as Petr Prihoda has stated, the 
image of the Czechs as atheists was a well-known Czech stereotype 
of the Slovak view of them,” indirectly testifying to a Czech stereo- 
type of the Slovaks as ‘religious.’*™ 

The image that eventually turned out to be the most pervasive 
was one of the Czechs as Czechoslovakist” colonialists exploiting 
Slovakia. And as colonialists, they were described as arrogant in 
wanting to rule over Slovakia, even though they did not know it pro- 
perly. It should be pointed out that the difficulty in having the stereo- 


® Miroslav Kusy: “Slovak Exceptionalism”, in Musil (ed.): The End, 147-149. See 
also Martin Butora and Zora Butorova: “Slovakia: The Identity Challenges of the 
Newly Born State”, Social Research, Vol. 60, No. 4, Winter (1993), 713-714, and 
Sofa Szomolanyi: UParadox konzervativizmu na Slovensku. Domino Efekt, Vol. 2, 
No. 15, (1993), 4. 

*’ Petr Prihoda: “Mutual Perceptions in Czech-Slovak Relationships”, in: Musil 
(ed.): The End, 134. 

* Also the nationalistic Slovak newspaper “Slovak Nation” (Slovensky ndrod) was 
checked for the atheist image, but it could not be found even here. This probably ref- 
lects the fact that the image was propagated by the KDH, which was a quite unpopu- 
lar party those days among its non-adherents, and which was often reproached in 
Slovensky narod. 

” As a way of legitimising the new Czechoslovak Republic in 1918, the doctrine of 
one Czechoslovak nation with two branches, a Czech and a Slovak one, was propa- 
gated to comply with the intention of president Woodrow Wilson to give national 
self-determination to the nations of Central and Eastern Europe. The doctrine was 


officially abandoned only after World War II. 
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types confirmed did not concern the Czech newspaper, the self- 
image of the Czechs as ‘rational’ notwithstanding.” 

The most commonly cited example of the Czech perception of 
the Slovaks as ungrateful younger brothers was an article by the 
writer Ludvik Vaculik in Literarnf noviny from 1990 entitled: “Our 
Slovak Question.”’' The first thing to be noticed about Vaculik’s ar- 
ticle is the condescending tone of the title: The Slovak question is 
‘our’ question, that is ‘us’ meaning the Czechs, not the Slovaks.” 
Vaculik begins his article by defining himself as being Czech by na- 
tionality, but Czechoslovak as a citizen, but he nevertheless repea- 
tedly speaks in the name of ‘us, the Czechs,’ which substantially 
weakens his claim to being a truly Czechoslovak citizen. 

Throughout his text, Vaculik uses examples from history to ar- 
gue for a separation from the Slovaks. First, he blames the Slovaks 
for never having dealt with the fascism of their wartime state (1939- 
1945). They escaped this obligation by rejoining the Czechs in Cze- 
choslovakia, and when, after a few years, they were forced into a 
communist regime, they did not really mind, since they gained a lot 
more economically from communism than did the Czechs. There is 
no inner logic between these two situations other than the fact that 
Vaculik’s description of them makes the Slovaks look as if they have 
no principles, going more or less directly from accepting fascism to 
accepting communism. He continues by blaming the Slovaks for 
preying on the Czechs’ struggle for democracy in 1968, since the 
only reform that survived the Warsaw Pact invasion was the federa- 
lization of the state, “When we in 1968 tried to free ourselves from 


” Ladislav Holy: The Little Czech and the Great Czech Nation. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press 1996), 104. 

” “Nae slovenska otézka”. Literarnf noviny (May 3, 1990), 1+3. 

” Vaculik’s title was inspired by the title of T.G. Masaryk’s book “The Czech 
Question” (Ceska otazka) from 1895 on the Czech rebirth in the 19th century and it 
outlined his political programme for the Czech nation. But where Masaryk treated 
his own nation, Vaculik by the use of the word “our” implies that the Czechs have a 
right to objectify and define the Slovaks. 
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the dictatorship, the Slovaks regarded it as our business and went for 
autonomy. When we were then punished for the rebellion, they, be- 
cause they had not compromised themselves very much with us, 
received a more gentle punishment; and that their autonomy, which 
they gained from our rebellion, for us meant a sharpening of the pu- 
nishment, does not cross their minds.””> When Vaculik describes the 
Slovak gain of autonomy as a sharpening of the punishment for the 
Czechs, this testifies to his belief, not only in centralism, but also that 
the Czechs have the right to control Slovakia. When employing these 
images he attempts to mobilize the Czech memory of the Slovaks as 
traitors both in 1938-39, when they gained their own state whereas 
the Czech lands were turned into the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and in the Prague Spring of 1968. 

Later on Vaculik contradicts his argument of the Slovak satis- 
faction with the communist regime by claiming that they left it to the 
Czechs to defeat the communists and then again brought up their 
claims for autonomy: “as if they thought: you brought us your com- 
munism, now you take it away again, Czechs!” According to Vacu- 
lik, the Slovaks, being objects rather than subjects of history, unlike 
the Czechs have always managed to escape the existential question: 
Who are we and what do we want? This even counts for the Slovak 
National Uprising during World War I], which in Vaculik’s view 
was too brief and too limited territorially to count as proof of Slovak 
pro-Czechoslovakism. Vaculik only mentions the anti-fascist ele- 
ment of the uprising and neglects the fact that the leaders of the resis- 
tance movement clearly stated a wish to reunite with the Czechs after 


™ “Kdyz jsme se v roce 1968 pokusili uvolnit se z diktatury, povaZovali to Slovaci 
za nasi starost a Sli si za autonomii. Kdyz my pak byli za vzpouru ztrestani, oni, 
jelikoz se s ndmi moc nezkompromitovali, dostali mirnéjsi trest; a Ze jejich autono- 
mie, kterou z naSf vzpoury vyziskali, znamenala pro nas zostrenf trestu, to jim 
nenapada.” 

™ “jako by si mysleli: Privezli jste ndm sem va’ komunismus, odvezte si ho zas, 
Ce8i!” — Many Slovaks after 1989 have pointed out that in 1946 40 % of the Czechs 
voted communist, and only 30 % of the Slovaks, suggesting that communism was a 
predominantly Czech idea. 
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the war,” which was inconsistent with his previous accusations 
against the Slovaks for not having come to terms with the fascism of 
their wartime state. 

The first time Vaculik mobilizes the “little brother” image he 
claims that the Slovaks, since they do not have anybody else against 
whom to prove their adulthood, mistakenly tried it out on the Czechs. 
Later on he continues that, after the fall of communism, the Slovak 
nation finally had the chance to start looking for its own happiness, 
by which it would grow one more level. The most crude example of 
the image comes when Vaculik replies to Milan Simeéka, a Czech 
writer living in Slovakia, who had written to the Czechs that their 
younger brother had grown up and now should have his own bed. 
Vaculik’s reply was as follows: “As we know our younger brother, 
he will want to have his bed by the window in the summer and by the 
oven in the winter. No bed, little brother, have your own little 
house!” And finally, he lists reasons why just now is the right time 
to get rid of the Slovaks, one of which is that 70 years ago it would 
have been interpreted as denying help to the younger brother. Thus, 
Vaculik mobilizes the Czech image of the ungrateful younger brother 
and the collective memory of Slovak betrayals to make his point that 
the Czechs would be better off without the Slovaks. 

It is hard not to find Vaculfk a bit patronizing, but his views were 
not exceptional among the Czechs. In the article “Relief with a deci- 
sion,””’ fourteen intellectuals” agreed that it was better to let the Slo- 
vaks go, if that was what they wanted, so that the Czechs could stand 


as the true heirs of Czechoslovakia and thereby keep the name of the 


” See Lubomir Liptak: Slovensko v 20. storoéi. (Bratislava: Kalligram 2000), 251- 
252. 

’° Ale jak mladSfho bratriéka zndme, bude v lété chtit tu postylku u okna a v zimé u 
pece. Zddnou postylku, bratie, domecek méj si!” 

” "Uleva z rozhodnuti”. Literarni noviny June 18, 1992, 1. 

*’ The article was signed by Jiti Kola, Karel Siktanc, Karel Pecka, Ludvik Vaculik, 
Vladimir Karfik, Ivan Wernisch, Jan Lopatka, Serge} Machonin, Premys| Rut, 
DuSan Karpatsky, Vratislav Farber, Jiri Cieslar, Miroslav Klominek, Milan Jung- 
mann, all men of literature. 
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state. Semantically, Czechoslovakia without Slovakia does not make 
much sense, but to the authors of the article there was clearly another 
aspect to Czechoslovakia than the territorial one. Their belief that 
Czechoslovakia without Slovakia made sense indicated that they per- 
ceived the Czechs as being in some undefined manner more truly 
Czechoslovak than the Slovaks and that they reserved the right to de- 
fine the character of the common state for the Czechs. Besides, they 
saw the different results of the elections in June 1992 in the two parts 
of the country as an example of the Czech desire for a free economy 
and_ political democracy on the one hand, and on the other of the 
Slovak longing for a society directed by the state and with elements 
of national socialism. And they furthermore interpreted the Slovak 
result as an expression of a Slovak longing for their own independent 
state, in spite of the fact that the only Slovak party with indepen- 
dence as part of its election programme was the Slovak National 
Party (Slovenska narodna strana, SNS), which gained only 9.4 % of 
the votes in Slovakia.” 

The article was written in a tone that suggested neutrality and 
objectivity, while the content was in fact strongly polemical. “If it is 
so that only erecting one’s own state is the sign of adulthood and 
self-justification of a nation, we do not have reasons for counting it 
as a failure and loss, what we since 1918 have contributed to Slo- 
vakia in that respect materially and morally. The foundation of Cze- 
choslovakia completed the Czech national reawakening, and if the 
Slovaks today cut themselves loose from us, it means that they are 
still lacking something to reach the same position and consciousness, 
and we do not have the right to keep them from that.’ In this argu- 


™ Karen Henderson: The Slovak Republic, in: Bogdan Szajkowski (ed.): Political 
Parties of Eastern Europe, Russia & the Successor States. (Harlow: Longman Infor- 
mation and Reference 1994), 529. 

© “Je-li tomu tak, Ze teprve ustavenf vlastnfho statu je znamenim dospélosti a 
svépravnosti néroda, nemame duvod poéitat si za prohru a ztratu, ¢im jsme k tomu 
Slovensku od roku 1918 hmotné i mordlné piispéli. Zalozenim Ceskoslovenské re- 


publiky se dovrSilo Geské narodni obrozeni, a jestlize se Slovaci dnes od nas odpo- 
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ment the Slovaks are the ones cutting themselves loose because they 
want to ‘grow up’ and become independent of the Czechs who have 
helped them “materially and morally” ever since the foundation of 
the common state. “Let it be obvious that it is the Slovaks who step 
out of the federation, and that we then are the successor state, which 
keeps its obligations, treaties and relations to the world around us. 
The Czech kingdom united historically with Moravia does not need 
to be confirmed once again by any Rome, Frankfurt or Vienna.’*! So, 
the Czech Lands are a historically natural unity, which does not in 
any way need Slovakia. They continue: “Without artificial nationa- 
lizing, all questions can be named and also solved in a more rational 
way’’ — again, they are suggesting that the Slovaks are irrational and 
nationalistic as opposed to the rational Czechs. 

The Slovak image of the Czechs was propagated no less directly. 
In a series of articles in Literarny tyZdenntk entitled “If Slovakia 
wants to be Slovakia...,”** the writer Milan Ferko treated several 
subjects concerning Slovak autonomy or independence. He held that 
after the parliamentary elections in June 1992 when Vladimir 
MeCiar’s Movement for a Democratic Slovakia (Hnutie za demokra- 
tické Slovensko, HZDS) won in Slovakia, the Czechs finally began 
to understand that the Slovaks really wanted to be independent, and 
stated, “Some Czech politicians are beginning to abandon [...] the 
position of historical arrogance and economic superiority.” He 
thereby confirmed the image of the arrogant Czechs who wanted to 


juji, znamena to, ze jim k témuz stavu a védomi jeSté néco chybi, a my nemame 
pravo je od toho zdrzovat.” 

*! “At’se stane zfejmym, Ze jsou to Slovaci, kdo vystupujf z federace, a my pak jsme 
nastupnicky stat, jenZ zustane ve svych zdvazcich, smlouvach a vztazich k okolnimu 
svétu. Ceské kralovstvi spojené historicky s Moravou se nepotiebuje davat Zadnym 
Rimem, Frankfurtem ¢i Vidni znovu potvrzovat.” 

* “Bez umélého nacionalizovani dajf se vsechny otézky pojmenovat i resit vecnéji.” 
** “Ak Slovensko chce byt’ Slovenskom...” 

* “Niektori eski politici za¢inaju optStat [...] pozicie historickej arogancie a ekono- 
mickej nadradenosti.” “Ak Slovensko chce byt’ Slovenskom...” VII. Literarny tyz- 
dennik June 27, 1992, 12. 
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keep the Slovaks in an inferior position and he continued, “With the 
help of international financial superpowers, Prague decided about the 
fate of Slovakia, which has to remain in a vassal relationship to the 
Czech Lands.” According to Ferko, the Slovak government had al- 
so become arrogant, and the politicians of Public Against Violence 
(Verejnost proti nasiliu, VPN) had become “slaves of Prague’s neo- 


*° and sought “to continue to infil- 


colonial relationship to Slovakia” 
trate into the Slovak political life ideas of Masarykism and cosmopo- 
litanism in the framework of which there is no place for the Slovak 
nation.”*” 

T.G. Masaryk was the first president of Czechoslovakia, and 
Czechs and Slovaks have very dissimilar views of him. To the 
Czechs he epitomizes democracy, whereas many Slovaks see him as 
the representative of the state ideology of the First Republic (1918- 
1938), the Czechoslovakism, according to which Czechs and Slovaks 
were two branches of the same Czechoslovak nation. Many Slovaks 
believe that Czechoslovakism suppressed their national identity, and 
their view of the First Republic and of Masaryk is influenced by this 
negative view of the state ideology. The Slovak view of Masaryk is 
also tainted by the fact that in 1918 he signed an agreement with a 
group of Czech and Slovak émigrés in Pittsburgh, according to 
which Slovakia was promised some form of autonomy in the new 
Czechoslovak state. For various reasons this promise was never ful- 
filled, and this has left an impression among some Slovaks that 


Masaryk and the Czechs deliberately broke their promises because 


*’ “Praha prostrednictvom medzindrodnych finanénych velmoci rozhodla 0 osude 
Slovenska, ktoré ma zostat’ vo vazalskom pomere k Cechém.” Ak Slovensko chce 
byt’ Slovenskom... VI. Literarny tyzZdennitk May 23, 1992, 3. 

**“otrokmi prazského neokolonialistického vztahu k Slovensku.” Ibid. 

* “dalej infiltrovat’ do slovenského politického Zivota mySlienky masarykizmu a 
kozmopolitizmu, v ramci ktorych niet miesta pre slovensky narod.” Ibid. 

** Part of the reason why Slovakia was not granted autonomy was that in the new 
Czechoslovak state there was a German minority of the same size as the Slovak 
population, and if the Slovaks had gained autonomy it would have been very diffi- 
cult to find a valid argument why the Germans should not have autonomy, too. 
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they wished to maintain their control over Slovakia. Furthermore, 
when Ferko attacked Masaryk it went to the very heart of the Czech 
self-understanding and could serve as proof to the Czechs that the 
Slovaks did not really understand what democracy was all about. 

Another image from history that Ferko mobilizes is the Slovak 
wartime state, which he presents as having raised general Slovak 
self-consciousness, the spirit of enterprise, and the will to be equal 
with the rest of the world.” This is a totally different image of the 
Slovak State than the one propagated by Vaculik who saw it only as 
a symbol of fascism, with which the Slovaks had still not dealt. To 
Ferko the fascism of the state was less significant than the fact that it 
was Slovak. According to him, the elections in June 1992 showed 
that neo-fascist tendencies were growing in other parts of Czecho- 
slovakia, but not in Slovakia — leaving only the Czech lands infected 
with it.”’ Here, Ferko turns Vaculfk’s accusation of the Slovaks’ lack 
of settlement with the wartime fascism against the Czechs - possibly 
because he was aware that his argument was not very solid. 

In the very last issue of Literaérny tyzdennik before the partition, 
Vladimir Minaé (one of Slovakia’s leading writers) propagated his 
less than positive image of the Czechs: “God save us from learning 
from the Czechs the empty ideological rhetoric, the splendid mora- 
lity, which is limited to words, the Havel-like emptiness, which hides 
in itself only a mad dwarf.”' In ridiculing Vaclav Havel, Minaé in- 
sulted another icon of the Czech self-understanding: Havel as the 
successor to Masaryk as the good philosopher-president. And he was 
completely aware of this when he mentioned the myth of Masaryk’s 


* Ferko: “Ak Slovensko... VII”. 

” Ferko without doubt hints at the amazing election results of the Czech Miroslav 
Sladek’s neo-fascist Republican Party, which gained over 6 % of the votes in the 
Czech lands (Peter Bugge: The Czech Republic, in: Szajkowski (ed.): Political 
Parties, 158-159). 

*' “Bozechran, aby sme sa naucili od Cechov prazdnej idologickej rétorike, onej 
skvelej mordalke, ktora sa obmedzuje na slova, onej havlovskej prazdnote, ktora uta- 
juje v sebe iba zurivého trpaslika.” “Odkial’ a kam, Slovaci?” (*“Wherefrom and whe- 
reto, Slovaks?”) Literdrny tyzdenntk Dec. 19, 1992, 11. 
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model democracy and deemed it “shrieking Bohemian glass in the 


3392 


necklace of the legend””~ — instead of being real jewels, that is. When 
dismissing the first Czechoslovak Republic like this, Mina¢_ reflec- 
ted the views of one-third of the Slovak populace, which did not 
consider it democratic, but in opposition to the majority of the Czech 
population,”’ and so he, like Vaculfk, invoked the collective memory 
in order to create an impression of Czech-Slovak incompatibility. 
Furthermore, Minaé painted a picture of the First Republic as a time 
when many Czechs came to Slovakia allegedly to help build it, but 
when they taught in schools at all levels, they taught Czechoslovak 
instead of Slovak, and when they founded the Slovak National Thea- 
tre, it was in reality one more Czech National Theatre. So the Czechs 
did not help out of pure brotherly sacrifice, but out of a desire to turn 
the Slovaks into Czechs. 

Later, Minaé reproduced the stereotype of the Czechs as being 
arrogant enough to want to decide over Slovakia without the approp- 
riate understanding: “Again and again they go into political battle 
with the Slovaks with the same reproaches and with the same lack of 
knowledge of the Slovak world. They still tutor, still look after and 
protect in the way that every colonialist has protected his colony.”” 
Here, the image of the Czechs as malevolent colonialists was used to 
create the impression that a veritable war was being waged between 


the evil Czech politicians and the Slovak people-and not only this: 


*” Skripajuice Geské sklo v ndhrdelnfku legendy. 

°° 37 % of the Slovaks and 70 % of the Czechs saw the First Republic as a model 
democracy, whereas another 33 % of the Slovaks did not think it was democratic at 
all. (Marian Timoracky: Verejna mienka 0 Gesko-slovenskych vztahoch, in: Fedor 
Gal (ed.): Dnesni krize Gesko-slovenskych vztahu. (Praha: SLON 1992), 81-82. This 
probably reflects the Slovak resistance against Masaryk’s Czechoslovakism, which 
Ferko attacked, too. 

’“Vidy znovu a znovu tiahnu do politického zaépasu so Slovdkmi s tymi isty¥mi 
vycitkami a s tou istou neznalostou slovenského sveta. Stale titorCia, stale opatruju a 
ochranuji tak, ako kazdy kolonialista ochranoval svoju koloniu.” “Odkial a kam, 
Slovaci?” Literarny tyZdennik Dec. 19, 1992, 11. 
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between the Czech and Slovak worlds.” By portraying Czechs and 
Slovaks as living in different worlds, Mina¢ made the partition of the 
common state look natural and desirable as it enabled the small Slo- 
vak nation to fulfil its destiny as an authentic small nation facing the 
threatening international consumer society. And he concluded, “Be- 
hind us stay the old enmities and misunderstandings, a servant’s con- 
flicts and rebellions. Before us is our new dignity.””° 

As this analysis has shown, the Czech and Slovak collective me- 
mories were used to explain the differences between Czechs and Slo- 
vaks and to legitimize the break-up. This way of using the past was 
made possible by the huge societal changes since the Velvet Revo- 
lution in 1989. When communism fell, there was a broadly felt need 
to rewrite history in order to get rid of the ideologically deformed 
historical interpretations of the communists and this led to two dif- 
ferent phenomena. On the one hand, the new situation led to an un- 
covering of ‘white spots’ in the history of the Czechs and Slovaks. 
On the other, this rewriting made room for new deformations of his- 
tory. Silvia Mihalikova has described this phenomenon, which was 
common for the entire post-communist world, as a use of arguments 
from the past according to a principle of self-service: people simply 
chose the historical facts, persons, and conceptions that suited their 


momentary purposes.” 


*’ This image of the Czechs and Slovaks living in different worlds was shared by at 
least the Czech political weekly, Respekt, whose front page of the election issue in 
1992 read in large red letters “Two civilizations” and continued in the main com- 
ment: “Alone into Europe or together to the Balkans” (Respekt June 8-14, 1992, 1). 
See Peter Bugge: The Use of the Middle: Mitteleuropa vs. Stredni Evropa. In: Euro- 
pean Review of History, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1999, 30-31 and Vladimir Macura: Masary- 
kovy boty a jiné semi(o) fejetony. (Praha: Prazska imaginace 1993), 48-49 for a 
further elaboration of the Czech imaging of the Slovaks as belonging to the Balkans. 
°° “Za nami ostavaju stare nepriatelstva a nedorozumenia, sluhovské spory a vzbury. 
Pred nami je naSa nova déstojnost.” “Odkial a kam, Slovaci?” Literarny tyZdennik 
Dec. 19, 1992, 11. 

*” Mihdlikova: Narodné symboly, 54-56. 
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The self-service aspect of the use of history was supported by the 
communist ideologization of the culture, including the schools. The 
history that had been told by the regime and taught in schools was 
perceived as inherently wrong, and therefore, as Tony Judt has ar- 
gued, a plurality of memories was created when parents told their 
children what history was ‘really’ like. Every history that was told by 
the regime was by implication false, which meant that every history 
not told by the regime must by implication be true.”* This was the 
reason, not only for the very different Czech and Slovak collective 
memories, but also for the overall low level of knowledge about and 
reflection on the national history. 

Key periods in Czechoslovak history concerning the mutual 
Czech-Slovak relationship can be listed as follows: 1) the First Repu- 
blic 1918-1938, 2) the destruction of Czechoslovakia and the crea- 
tion of the Slovak State during World War II, 3) the Slovak National 
Uprising against the fascists in 1944, 4) the Prague Spring in 1968, 
5) the Normalization 1969-1989. When looking at the articles that 
we have analysed here, it is clear that Vaculfk employed all of them. 
In his interpretation: the First Republic was a time when the Czechs 
helped their ungrateful younger brothers; the Slovak State came into 
being when the Slovaks betrayed the Czechs; the Slovak National 
Uprising was not necessarily for a renewal of Czechoslovakia; in the 
Prague Spring the Slovaks preyed on the Czech struggle for demo- 
cracy; and during Normalization the Slovaks suffered less than the 
Czechs. In the same vein, Milan Ferko and Vladimir Minaé invoked 
the Slovak collective memory of the First Republic as a period of 
Czechoslovakism that did not properly acknowledge the character 
and needs of the Slovaks, and the Czechs did what they could to turn 
the Slovaks into Czechs. The reason why Ferko and Minaé both used 
this period probably lay in the fact that Czechoslovakism was the 
‘state ideology’ of the First Republic, which made it easy to attack 


*S Tony Judt: The Past is Another Country: Myth and Memory in Postwar Europe, 
in: Dedalus, Vol. 21, No. 4, 1992, 101. 
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Czech arrogance towards the Slovaks. As opposed to this, the legacy 
of all the other significant periods seemed in some way or another 
too ambiguous to be exploited from Minaé’s and Ferko’s points of 
view.” 

This reflects the fact that Czechs and Slovaks not only expe- 
rienced the events differently at the time, but also that their memo- 
ries of them today are very different. And this then shows us that the 
socialization of the population’s memories since 1918 was not suc- 
cessful in providing the two nations with a common collective me- 
mory of the past that they shared as parts of the same state. Instead, 
those who after 1989 wished to do otherwise were able, like Vaculik, 
Minac, Ferko, and others, to mobilize conflicts from the past and link 
them together regardless of any inner logic and chronology. They 
painted a picture of a basic Czech-Slovak incompatibility and a com- 
mon history consisting of conflicts, betrayals, and wrongdoings that 
made a divorce look clearly preferable to a continued malfunctioning 
marriage.” 

In Slovakia, the discussions about the common history of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks became polarized to the degree that two di- 
rectly opposite interpretations were propagated. The relevant crite- 
rion for arguments became the question whether the common state 
had been favourable or disadvantageous to the Slovaks.'”' Slovak so- 


” The Slovak State was fascist; the National Uprising was directed against the inde- 
pendent Slovak State; resulting from the Prague Spring was the federalism that 
Ferko and Minaé fought against but which nevertheless meant progress in the 
Czech-Slovak relationship; and Normalization was not seen as too bad a period for 
the Slovaks. 

' The metaphor of the marriage was also frequently used in the debate, see e.g. 
Miroslav Kusy: “Konfedera¢éni klam” (“Confederation delusion”), Literarnf noviny 
Aug. 6, 1992, 143. 

'°' Mihélikova: Narodné symboly, 58. An extraordinary feature of the Slovak 
context was the fact that very active participants in the debate were exiles like Stefan 
Polakovié or Milan S. Durica, who either had been in exile ever since World War II 
because of their role in the Slovak State or they came from this environment. They 
saw as their greatest task restoring Slovak independence from the Czechs and 


seemed not to realize that Slovak society had changed since their heyday during the 
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ciety was to a very large extent divided over interpretations of histo- 
ry, the nature of Slovak national identity, and wishes for the future, 
and in fact the Slovaks who engaged in the debates on the Czech- 
Slovak past spent as much or even more energy blaming each other, 
rather than blaming the Czechs.'”’ In contrast to this deep division, 
the Czechs may have disagreed on many things, but by and large 
there was unanimity concerning subjects such as these. 

In the Czech debate, the efforts to create a separate Czech state 
gradually came to be seen as a way of guarding Klaus’ rapid econo- 
mic reforms from the “irrational” Slovaks and Czech democracy 
from the alleged Slovak inclination to national socialism and a strong 
state, images which were mobilized by the frequent use of examples 
from the Czech collective memory. It is furthermore interesting that 
an opinion poll in October of 1990 showed that more than 50 % of 
the Czechs believed in the idea of one Czechoslovak nation.'”’ While 
most Czechs and Slovaks perceived of themselves as being simulta- 
neously Czechoslovaks and either Czechs or Slovaks, most Czechs, 
who unconsciously conceived of the two layers of their identification 
as being identical, had never paid much attention to the concept of a 
Czech identification as being different from their identification as 
Czechoslovaks. Most Slovaks, on the other hand, were very much 
aware that there was a difference between their Slovak and their Cze- 


choslovak identification." When the newspaper debates invoked the 


war. In contrast to the historians who had lived through the communist period at 
home and those who had been in exile because of their disagreements with the 
communist regime, this group of historians saw nothing but disadvantages for the 
Slovaks in the common Czechoslovak Republic. 

'? According to Sona Szomolanyi, different perceptions of key figures and events in 
Slovak history not only divided, but outright polarized the population (Szomolany1 
1994: 76). 

'’ Timoracky: Verejnd mienka, 71-72. 

'* This was strengthened by the asymmetrical conditions after 1918, e.g. when in 
school textbooks Czech history was made Czechoslovak simply by adding “slovak” 
to the adjective (Elisabeth Bakke: Cechoslovakizmus v Skolskych uéebniciach 
(1918-1938), Historicky Gasopis, Vol. 47, No 2, 1999: 242-243) or when only the 
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past, it happened in a way that mobilized images that emphasized the 
differences rather than the similarities between the two national 
groups. In this way the Czech and Slovak layers of the Czechoslovak 
population’s identification were strengthened to the detriment of the 
Czechoslovak layer. And the discrepancy that was mobilized bet- 
ween the Czech and Slovak images of themselves, the other, and the 
future of the common state is undoubtedly part of the answer to the 


question why the common Czechoslovak state eventually broke up. 


Slovaks had their own Communist Party (KSS) whereas the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Party (KSC) served both as the Czech and the all-state party. 
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Separate Paths: 
Czech and Slovak 
Foreign Policies Since 1993 


James W. Peterson 


Introduction 

Following the 1993 break-up of Czechoslovakia into the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia, the two states needed to attend to challenging 
foreign policy issues. While there were important differences in the 
situations of the two states, the broad challenges that awaited them 
were similar. In general, their responses to those challenges put the 
two countries on separate paths throughout much of the 1990s. It 
may be that the issues that led to the break-up of Czechoslovakia 
proved too much to overcome in the early years after the split. How- 
ever, by the early twenty-first century, their separate paths moved 
closer together and straightened out in such a way that they become 
parallel. 

The initial differences in the new geopolitical positions of the 
two states were pronounced. While the old Czechoslovak state had 
often served as a long, bridge-like link between East and West, the 
two new countries leaned in different directions. Slovak leaders ini- 
tially and instinctively thought about ties to eastern countries, as well 
as to the Visegrad organization, in which its future prospects were 
linked to those of the Czech Republic, Poland, and Hungary. By con- 
trast, the Czech Republic leadership looked westwards to the out- 
stretched, embracing arms of well-established European structures. 
The Slovak path was more uncertain and wavering than was the 
Czech, for Cold War organizational structures in the east had broken 


down. 
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In light of their contrasting geopolitical orientations, the two sta- 
tes responded differently to common challenges. First, they confron- 
ted common political challenges in different ways. While many of 
these political pressures were primarily domestic, they all had an im- 
pact on future foreign policy choices and potentialities. For example, 
both states sought to establish functioning political party systems that 
would be capable of proposing consistent foreign policies. Both were 
under scrutiny from the outside world on the issue of treatment of 
important minority groups within the country. Further, in each coun- 
try cultivation of non-governmental organizations that could extend 
the roots of foreign policy debates further into the civil society was 
an important goal. Different strategies on democratization led the 
two nations on different political paths regarding foreign policy 
questions. 

A second common challenge for the Czechs and Slovaks emer- 
ged from the economic sector. Newly elected leaders immediately 
wrestled with the question of converting centrally-planned econo- 
mies into the principles of the free market. Again, this issue was not 
exclusively domestic. Success in competing for outside loans was 
contingent on progress made in privatization of enterprises, in re- 
lease from fixed price controls, and in the establishment of principles 
of competitiveness. By the middle of the 1990s, prospects for admis- 
sion to the European Union (EU) were good. Leadership in the 
Czech Republic initially put a higher priority both on rapid conver- 
sion to capitalism and on links to the EU than did the Slovaks. 

Thirdly, location of a dependable national security structure was 
a common problem in the two nations. The Warsaw Pact, a structure 
that had ostensibly assured the protection of the Czechoslovak state 
did not long survive the end of the Cold War. Given Slovakia’s more 
eastern location, there was a long debate on the question of whether 
it was more desirable to preserve what was left of ties to its eastern 
neighbors or to respond to overtures from the West. For the Czech 
Republic it was more obvious that participation in western institu- 


tions would be the next step. The West European Union (WEU), 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and the EU’s Common 
Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP) were contenders for that 
linkage. 

It should be no surprise that the foreign policies of Slovakia 
and the Czech Republic diverged in the early years after separation 
but then reconnected. Their common experience in the Czechoslovak 
state through eight decades bore the same contrasting features. 
Cultural similarities drew them together, but at times bitter political 
and economic experiences pushed them apart. Once freed from the 
larger state, they made quite different choices for a number of years. 
However, regional and situational forces eventually pushed their 


paths in the world together again. 


Political Factors and Foreign Policy of the Two Nation-States 
The Czech Republic 

Creation of an effective, policy-oriented political system was a 
challenge in the early 1990s. In the Czech Republic there was initial- 
ly considerable continuity in political leadership after January 1993. 
Vaclav Havel remained as President of the smaller state, while 
Vaclav Klaus continued on as Prime Minister. The dominant politi- 
cal party of Klaus was still the Civic Democratic Party (ODS), an or- 
ganization that had been born out of the Civic Forum so active du- 
ring the events of 1989. In general, the Klaus government (1993-97) 
endorsed all the steps connected with the return to Europe. The 
break-up of the Czechoslovak state put the Ukraine and Russia fur- 
ther away geographically from the Czech Republic. Thus, the Czechs 
as early as 1994 joined the Partnership for Peace (P4P) and stressed 
closer links to Poland."” 

An analysis of political party positions during elections in 


the 1990s is very revealing in terms of the issues and debates that 


105 


See Thomas S. Szayna, “The Czech Republic: A Small Contributor or a ‘Free 
Rider’?,” in Andrew A. Michta, ed., America’s New Allies: Poland, Hungary, and 
the Czech Republic in NATO (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1999), pp. 
112-148. 
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circulated throughout the Czech Republic. Political party leaders de- 
bated the merits of the move to the West but finally endorsed it. The 
1998 elections are a useful example. The Czech Social Democratic 
Party (CSSD) ended up technically in power, with Milo’ Zeman as 
Prime Minister, but the party needed to establish a “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” with the ODS in order to function as a government. For 
the CSSD there was less emphasis in the election campaign on hard- 
headed defense of national interests and more of a focus on living 
standards and the rights of citizens within the country. This priority 
on domestic issues led the CSSD to endorse the idea of a referendum 
prior to entry into either the EU or NATO. There also was a humani- 
tarian component to its view of Czech relations with the outside 
world. Such a focus led the CSSD to upgrade the importance of 
North-South relations and the related role of the UN. It concluded 
that Czechs should have a say whenever human rights were jeopar- 
dized in any part of the world. While it endorsed EU membership, it 
thought of it in terms of stimulating the Czech economy. While it 
favored NATO entry, it expressed grave concerns about the future 
location of nuclear weapons on Czech territory. 

During the 1998 election the ODS continued to give a “real- 
politik” cast to its statements on foreign policy. National interests 
rather than humanitarian concerns were its top priority. NATO mem- 
bership could bring increased security for the nation as well as trade 
and technological benefits. The latter would promote development of 
the free market, a priority for Klaus since the early 1990s. National 
economic interests were of paramount importance, while crusades 
connected with globalization and human rights were to be carefully 
examined. Increased Czech exports through membership in interna- 
tional organizations were the desired outcome. Thus, the party said 
less than did the CSSD about broader, western-based international 
organizations that could pull the Czech nation beyond the orbit of its 


national interests. '°° 


6 See Jakub Diirr, Volby °98 (Brno: Pavel Saradin, 2000), pp. 84-97. 
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Attention to the views of the main political parties enriches 
understandings of the Czech point of view on the major foreign and 
security policy questions of the day. Czech voters in the 2002 elec- 
tions confirmed the steady march towards inclusion in western insti- 
tutions. Rejection of the ODS was based in part on the negative reac- 
tion to the “euroskeptic” views of Klaus on the matter of integration 
into the EU. Public support for EU membership was confirmed in the 
results of the June 2003 Referendum. EU support for Czech member- 
ship had been offered at the end of 2002. 

One of the continuing political challenges for the Czech Repub- 
lic during the 1990s was the issue of minority rights, a matter that af- 
fected the country’s relationship with the outside world. The criteria 
for entering both NATO and the EU required a record of fairness to- 
ward key groups within the population. One major conflict was the 
relationship between Czechs and the Roma. A number of well-pub- 
licized incidents have raised questions about Czech attitudes and po- 
licies. For example, the erection of a wall by Czechs in Usti nad La- 
bem in 1999 became a foreign policy incident as well as a temporary 
setback to pursuit of EU membership. It was clear that the wall was 
intended to prevent Czechs from having to view the Roma popu- 
lation as well as their life-style. Attention to such issues was necessa- 
ry in light of integration into western institutions. 

Development of a robust political culture on foreign policy ques- 
tions remained another challenge to the new state. One significant 
new factor was the emergence of a visible public opinion on foreign 
policy questions. In general, the public was supportive of the new 
linkages with western institutions. However, there were some diffe- 
rences that were significant. Public opinion polls over time demon- 
strated a stable level of support for EU entry. However, before 1999 
support for entry into NATO was less impressive.'°’ Events of 1999 
made some difference. In that year the Czech Republic actually en- 


'°7 See Carol Skalnik Leff, The Czech and Slovak Republics: Nation Versus State 
(Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1997), p 263. 
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tered NATO, and the Kosovo bombing campaign immediately 
occurred. Such proximity to the wars in the Balkans made Czechs 
somewhat more likely to think positively about NATO entry. 

There were also unique efforts to build support within the poli- 
tical culture for certain foreign policy institutions. One abiding prob- 
lem was the negative set of Czech attitudes about the role of the mili- 
tary. Czech resentment of the military is understandable in light of 
the long years of the Soviet military presence after 1968. Also, after 
1989 the Soviet military left a catastrophe in many Czech commu- 
nities. The barracks and other facilities were in terrible condition, 
and individual Soviet units had taken anything of value from those 
locations. One effort to build more positive Czech attitudes about the 
military took place in South Bohemia. A citizen group called SAS 
was formed in 1997. The aim of the group was to demonstrate that 
the Czech military was a contributing instrument in a democratic 
state rather than merely an instrument of power. The SAS established 
links to schools and universities with the objective of cultivating a 
more positive attitude about the Czech military. It set up conferences 
and also consulted specialists from other nations. In fact, one result 
of this activity was the creation of special ties between the city of 
Cesky Krumlov in the Czech Republic and Miami Beach in the State 
of Florida, USA. A public exchange of ideas about the role of the 
military could generate more informed Czech perspectives about the 
value of a strong defense capability to cope with new threats.'* More 
positive attitudes about the military would facilitate integration into 
western organizations such as NATO. 


Slovakia 

The creation of political stability was a greater challenge for Slo- 
vakia than it was for the Czech Republic. In the Czech case continu- 
ity of leadership from the 1989-93 period to the post-1989 period 


'°S J. Vondrou’, “Regionalni dimenze Geského atlantismu.” Ministerstvo 
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contributed to stability. In the Slovak case continuity of leadership 
undermined rather than supported stability. Vladimir Meciar had 
been the chosen Slovak leader in the two years immediately after the 
1989 revolution. His new party, Movement for a Democratic Slova- 
kia (HZDS), did very well in the 1992 elections, and this enabled 
him again to become Prime Minister once Slovakia became an inde- 
pendent state in 1993. He was reluctant to reform in any compre- 
hensive way the centrally planned economy, and thus privatization 
was very slow. In addition, his government included “many of the 
old regime’s cadres, resources, and xenophobic ideologies intact.”'” 
Me¢iar fell from power in the spring of 1994, and a caretaker go- 
vernment under Jozef Moravcik managed public affairs until the fall 
elections. Again, the voters returned a coalition government headed 
by Meciar and the HZDS to power, and this government lasted 
through the next elections in 1998. In this period Me¢iar basically 
put the brakes both on democratization and on the movement of the 
economic system towards free market principles. The political expe- 
riences of the first half decade of independence had major conse- 
quences for foreign policy, as Slovakia made very slow progress on 
the criteria that both NATO and the EU presented to it. 

During the 1998-2002 period, a coalition led by the Social De- 
mocratic and Christian Union (SDKU) took the leading role in go- 
vernment, after the public rebuffed Meciar for a third time. Mikula’ 
Dzurinda as Prime Minister gradually moved Slovakia back onto the 
path towards western institutions. He emerged again as Prime Minis- 
ter after the fall 2002 elections, and so the steady movement toward 
NATO and the EU remained unchanged. Me¢iar and the HZDS were 
still prominent and in fact received in 2002 both the largest share of 
the popular vote (19.5%) and the highest number of seats in the 150 
seat legislature (36). His rhetoric on foreign policy was more muted 


in this campaign, but numerous warnings emanated from NATO and 
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the EU leadership about the implications of a new government in 
which the HZDS played any role at all. In late September work be- 
gan on a coalition that would include Dzurinda’s SDKU, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (KDH), Alliance for New Citizens (ANO), 
and the Hungarian Coalition (SMK). In early October this four-party 
coalition forged an agreement about executive positions, and the new 
government was in place. All of these arrangements were aimed to 
keep Slovakia on a steady track in establishing its new, western 
organizational connections in foreign policy.''” 

While the Czechs had been pressured by the outside world on the 
matter of the Roma, Slovaks were criticized for their treatment of the 
Hungarian minority. Again, the Me¢ciar periods were suspect in this 
regard. Otto Ulé""' 
Slovaks were not prominent in the dissident movement that empha- 


explains this situation by noting that after 1968 


sized human rights. Part of the problem was also the lack of expe- 
rience of Slovaks in the Czechoslovak diplomatic corps. The leaders 
may have not understood fully the way in which Slovakia’s domestic 
record on minority relations, the environment, and authoritarianism 
in general influenced foreign perceptions as well as foreign policy 
objectives.'"” 

In another respect, the Slovak government during that period was 
quite centralist on the matter of the rights of regions within the 
country. There is some irony in this, for the HZDS had been very 
anti-federalist (anti-centralist) after its emergence in April 1991.'" 
In that earlier time, the target had been the alleged centralist regime 
in Prague, since the Czechoslovak state was still intact. Evidence of 


MeCiar’s centralist policies lies primarily in his policy towards the 
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eastern part of Slovakia. In the mid-1990s that region became inte- 
rested in participating in a large Carpathian Euroregion. Other pla- 
yers in the Euroregion would include Romania, Hungary, Poland, 
and Ukraine. However, the Slovak Ministry of the Interior was quite 
critical of that orientation. In 1995 that Ministry abolished the Slovak 
Carpathian Regional Association that had consisted of a number of 
regional and local governments in eastern Slovakia. As a result, in 
1996 the Slovak representatives in the Euroregion resigned and Slo- 
vakia cancelled its participation. Me¢ciar took these actions because 
of a double suspicion. First, he was suspicious that the eastern Slo- 
vak metropolis of Kosice would lead eastern Slovakia to develop its 
own independent foreign policy. Second, he feared that Hungary 
would use the Euroregion to exploit the anger of the Slovak Hunga- 
rian minority.''’ Such attitudes and policies of the top leadership 
would not mesh well with the EU and its priority on the rights of 
regions within countries. 

However, after the 1998 elections the Slovak leadership reflected 
more sensitivity toward the political culture. For example, Slovaks 
were aware after 1998 of the need to incorporate domestic non-go- 
vernmental groups (NGO’s) into the increasingly public discussion 
of foreign policy. This was particularly the case in the efforts to gain 
admission to NATO. Younger persons were a special target of efforts 
at political socialization. Teachers in middle schools organized essay 
contests about the significance of NATO. Organized debates about 
NATO themes took place in both middle and upper schools. Further, 
the government set up twelve information centers that were aimed at 
younger persons. According to one observer, regional projects about 
NATO by 2002 had reached 120,000 students. Similar discussions 
were aimed at women’s groups. For example, professional women in 
Bratislava as well as the Union of Women of Slovakia engaged in 
discussions on the meaning and significance of NATO. The mass 


'’ See Alexander Duleba, “The Slovak-Ukrainian-Russian Security Triangle,” in 
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media also played a role in this process. Two major national televi- 
sion projects were aimed at promoting discussion of NATO themes. 
Further, additional information projects were beamed at the popu- 
lation through thirty local television stations. There was even an ef- 
fort to pull experts and specialists into the discussion.''> The hope 
was that these groups would communicate positive attitudes about 
NATO to their peers and even in their publications. Similarly, after 
the Nice EU Summit at the end of 2000, Slovakia established the 
National Convention. Its mission entailed stimulation of a national 
discussion on the EU and Slovak national interests. The discussion 
was to be inclusive in which political party members, academics, 
churches, interest groups, non-governmental organizations, trade 


unions, municipalities, and regions all played a role.''° 


Comparison 

Both countries confronted major political challenges that affec- 
ted foreign policy prospects. In both cases there was outside scrutiny 
and suspicion throughout the first decade about the way in which 
their governments treated key minority groups. Criteria for admis- 
sion to western organizations required progress in this area. Both 
countries also experienced major changes in government. In the 
Czech case such changes did not affect very much the steady process 
of integration with the West. Slovak governmental changes had more 
of an impact. In addition, the continuing presence of Vladimir Me- 
ciar and the HZDS had the net effect of postponing Slovakia’s inte- 
gration with western institutions until the late 1990s. Finally, culti- 
vation of positive attitudes within the political culture became a prio- 
rity once the leadership made the decision to look in a westward di- 
rection. In the Czech case this spotlight on political culture was a 
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constant theme throughout the decade, but in the Slovak case it was 
only characteristic of the second half of the decade. 


Economic Factors and Foreign Policy of the Two Nation-States 
The Czech Republic 

In the years following the 1989 revolution, the Klaus govern- 
ment made economic restructuring in Czechoslovakia a major prio- 
rity. Privatization and the use of vouchers placed formerly state-con- 
trolled industries in private hands. Job security yielded to the greater 
uncertainty connected with the free market. It became more likely 
that industries would rise and fall on their own merits, while artificial 
control of prices was no longer the norm.!'"’ 

Thus, major economic changes had developed their own momen- 
tum at the time the Czechs separated from Slovakia, and they bore 
the potential to have a major impact on foreign policy. For example, 
gaining admission to the EU became a top priority as a result of the 
new geographic and economic developments. Very soon Brussels 
presented to the eastern countries its list of thirty-one chapters in the 
“acquis communautaire” process. Czech leaders began to meet regu- 
larly with EU bureaucrats in order to demonstrate progress towards 
meeting the criteria of each of the chapters. Usually twice a year the 
EU representatives came to the Czech Republic to inspect progress 
made and to issue judgments about the relative rank of the nation on 
the list of EU prospects from that region. By the end of the 1990s, 
the Czech Republic ranked near the top of the prospective list of new 
members, and membership appeared likely by 2004. In fact, in Octo- 
ber of 2002 the EU Commission announced that the Czech Republic 
would be one of the ten nations admitted in 2004.''* Czech involve- 
ment in the EU’s PHARE and ERBD investment projects was of 


particular significance. Involvement in the wider EU market would 
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multiply the steps taken by the Czech government in conversion to 
capitalism and thereby open up additional new investment opportuni- 
ties in other nations. 

At the same time, eventual EU membership would lead to addi- 
tional western investments, and important ones had come about al- 
ready in the 1990s. For example, in 1994 the German automobile 
company Volkswagen bought majority control of the old Czech 
mega-company Skoda. While the agreement did guarantee the Ger- 
mans majority control, it also provided the Czechs with a veto over 
future policy decisions.''? Similarly, Air France took over the Prague 
Airport Ruzyné and made it into a modern facility. Early in the twen- 
ty-first century the American company Motorola began construction 
of a factory in Moravia in the area of the Beskydy Mountains. Much 
news accompanied the buy-out of several well known breweries, in- 
cluding Pilsner Urquell, by South African enterprises. Certainly, one 
by-product of this western industrial and financial involvement 
would be the rapid infusion of western techniques and know-how in 
managing an economy on capitalist principles. All of this would ac- 
celerate the type of domestic economic restructuring that would more 
quickly meet EU criteria. 

The outreach of the changing Czech economy was not confined 
exclusively to its European neighborhood. For instance, in the mid- 
1990s the Czech Republic became a member of UNESCO. In that 
capacity it took a particular interest in the plight of the ravaged na- 
tions that had emerged from the old Yugoslavia. This activity led to 
membership as well in the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). In fact, the Czechs were the first from 
the Central European region to gain membership in that organization. 
Linkages between the Czech Republic and the International Moneta- 
ry Fund (IMF) enhanced their reputation for reliability. In August 
1994, the nation was the first post-communist state to pay off its 
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initial IMF loan.'” Again, involvement with the larger universe of 
western capitalist economies outside the immediate geographic re- 
gion paid dividends in terms of domestic economic change. 

In sum, the revolution of 1989, combined with the loss of Slova- 
kia in 1993, generated a rapid rate of economic change in the Czech 
Republic. Conversion to capitalist economic principles was inevita- 
ble after the 1989 events, but the process received a number of im- 
portant stimuli. Interest in joining NATO and the drive for EU mem- 
bership mandated that the nation meet specific criteria in terms of ca- 
pitalist development. Investments by western firms outside the nation 
led to collaborative efforts in which Czech managers could more ful- 
ly see the capitalist system in action. Involvement in the economic 
projects of a number of global organizations, primarily located in the 
West, expanded Czech horizons in a positive way. All of this offered 
a powerful economic antidote to the much more restricted COME- 
CON framework that was characteristic of the Cold War. 


Slovakia 

For a number of reasons, Slovakia looked east for economic 
links rather than west after the 1993 split. This had also been true af- 
ter the 1989 revolution. Slovak leaders noted that their country was 
the only Visegrad member that bordered all of the other three. Such a 
perception encouraged them to think about a potential Slovak role as 
the ideal country to be a bridge between East and West. The collapse 
of COMECON led the Slovaks to hope for a replacement in the form 
of special ties with Russia and Ukraine. The look eastward made 
Slovakia “more sensitive to developments in the CIS.”'”' At the same 
time, EU import quotas were having a negative impact on certain 
Slovak industries such as a steel mill in KoSice, and that created 


122 


some suspicion about the West. 
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One concrete manifestation of this economic orientation to the 
East was cultivation of a special link to Russia. A key motive for this 
outreach was the plight of the Slovak arms industry. At the time of 
the 1989 revolution, one hundred eleven of Czechoslovakia’s wea- 
pons manufacturing plants were in the Slovak region. As early as 
1990, weapons sales from those plants had declined from 1988 levels 
from eight billion dollars to one billion. This situation prompted Me- 
ciar to travel to Moscow in 1991 in order to get defense contracts to 
make up some of this loss.'* In fact, the subsequent recession 
became part of the reason that Slovak leaders sought separation from 
the Czechs. Further, the Slovak military hoped that Russia might 
give Slovakia licenses to sell military hardware to third world 
countries.'* Eventually, President Boris Yeltsin of Russia visited 
Slovakia in August 1993, and one result was the signing of a bilateral 
state treaty. In addition, the two states signed a five-year military 
cooperation agreement. The latter would potentially assist Slovakia 
economically, for it would help revive its arms industry. One feature 
of the agreement was the provision that Russia would supply spare 
parts for the Slovak military.'* Other Slovak goals included 
development of a Slovak role in transporting Russian natural gas to 
Western Europe. In part, Meciar hoped that the flirtation with Russia 
might increase Slovakia’s economic importance to the West and 
attract investments from that direction as well.'”° 

Cultivation of ties to Ukraine also became part of this new eco- 
nomic strategy. Early after the revolution MeCiar sought to build a 
new railway from Bratislava to Ukraine by utilizing the former So- 
viet rail network.'*’ By the middle 1990s Slovak leaders began to 
think in broader terms. Perhaps Ukraine could act as well as the gate- 
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way to the Russian market.'* For many Slovaks, Ukraine was in a 
sense still Russia, and thus economic policies towards the two were 
intertwined. 

In spite of the eastward look in economic policy, western organi- 
zations were not totally ignored. For example, in June 1993 Slovakia 
was accepted into the Council of Europe. Then in June 1995, the 
MeCciar government submitted a membership application to the EU. 
Reliance on investments from western countries reinforced this eco- 
nomic policy dimension. Key economic investors in the 1990s inclu- 
ded, in rank order, Germany, Austria, and the Czech Republic.'” 
Despite Slovakia’s approach to the East, the West was in many ways 
more helpful. 

Serious discussions with the EU really began in 1997 with the 
Luxembourg Summit. At that meeting the EU placed Slovakia in a 
second tier of six nations, and so it looked as if Slovakia would have 
to wait longer then its Czech counterpart, who ended up in the first 
tier of six. Contacts with the EU accelerated after the defeat of the 
MeCiar government in 1998. A multilateral screening process by the 
EU took place between April 1998 and February 1999, and this gave 
way to more significant bilateral screening procedures between 
March of 1999 and February of 2000.'” In the 2000-2002 period 
Slovakia worked its way through most of the thirty-one chapters of 
the EU’s aquis communautaire. For example, discussions about 
Chapter Four centered on future possibilities that foreigners could 
control Slovak land and corresponding possibilities for Slovaks to 
purchase land within the EU. Following the 1998 elections the 
chances of meeting the goals of Chapter Six were enhanced, as 
Slovakia moved more firmly in the direction of erecting a market 
economy. Chapter Seven on agriculture was a critical one for 


Slovakia as it was for most of the other nations in the region. Slovaks 
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sought promises of an administrative structure that would ensure 
protection of their agricultural system. The political transition from 
the Meciar government to that of Dzurinda made satisfaction of 
Chapter Thirteen more possible. That chapter involved worker’s 
rights, gender equality, racial justice, and other vital categories. 
Slovakia received special instructions within the framework of 
Chapter Fifteen. The EU requested that Slovakia accelerate 
privatization of banks as well as natural resource monopolies. 
Further, it was expected that Slovakia would build up small and 
medium sized firms while encouraging additional foreign 


investment.'*! 


Comparison 

The Czech Republic and Slovakia did move on separate paths in 
terms of the economic dimension of foreign policy for a large part of 
the first decade after separation. In fact, some of their sharper diffe- 
rences emerged in the four years after the 1989 revolution prior to 
the 1993 breakup. In the post-1993 atmosphere the Czechs quickly 
latched on to western organizations in order to map out their future. 
Slovakia, with its different geographic position and greater nostalgia 
for the lost economic links to the former Soviet Union, cultivated the 
Ukraine and Russia as part of a general orientation to the east. Both 
disappointment with the East and the experience of the 1998 elec- 
tions brought the Slovak path much closer to that of the Czechs. One 
symbol of this shift was the progress made by both states in the 
1998-2002 period toward membership in the EU. By September of 
2002 the Czech Republic had closed twenty-five of the thirty most 
significant chapters that led to EU membership. Surprisingly, Slova- 
kia had closed twenty-seven. Slovakia’s progress had been very ra- 
pid, for the Czechs had actually closed eighteen of the chapters be- 
fore Slovakia had. An important result was that Slovakia moved 
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from the second tier of six potential EU members to the first tier of 
ten between 1997 and the autumn of 2002. The report of the EU 
Commission on October 9, 2002, basically treated both countries as 
if they were at similar levels of preparedness for EU entry in early 
2004.'*” Both countries generally received positive reports and were 
firmly in the group of ten nations to be admitted at the same time in 
2004. 


National Security Factors and the Foreign Policy of the Two States 
The Czech Republic 

Separation from Slovakia led to an immediate series of steps al- 
med at underpinning the national security of the new, smaller Czech 
state. Throughout the first decade after the separation, the security 
spotlight shifted from an emphasis on the Western European Union 
(WEU), to the campaign for NATO membership, and later to con- 
sideration of the role of the Common Foreign and Security Policy 
(CFSP) of the EU." In addition, Czechs began to involve 
themselves more fully in international organizations such as the UN, 
OSCE, and Visegrad. Thus the national security agenda was 
crowded. 

Czech discussions about defense policy in the early 1990s cente- 
red in part on the WEU, an organization that had emerged in 1948 
with the Brussels Treaty. On the one hand, EU planners at the begin- 
ning of the 1990s envisioned the WEU in a central role in assisting 
Europe to take responsibility for its own security. On the other hand, 
others hoped that the WEU could help create more consensus with 
NATO as well as support for NATO missions.'* 
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By the late 1990s discussions within the Czech Republic about 
admission to NATO overshadowed conversations about the fading 
WEU. Admission to NATO in 1999 brought with it a whole set of 
new obligations. There was a need to prepare defense legislation that 
would move the Czech defense structure toward the level of NATO 
standards. New military personnel requirements mandated that the 
Czech defense sector prepare courses for all ranks about the chan- 
ging role of the military. Training in the use of radar was also upgra- 
ded. Further, the Czech Republic would need to build a crisis com- 
mand center that would facilitate the rapid sharing of information 
between NATO and the Czech Republic. It would also be necessary 
for the Czechs to build a system of command and control that 
paralleled the organizations in other NATO countries.'® 

Immediately after expansion to include three new members in 
1999, NATO had an opportunity to utilize these new national resour- 
ces during the Kosovo bombing campaign. One lesson of that cam- 
paign was increased awareness of the asymmetry of capabilities 
within the alliance.'*° America provided eighty per cent of the bombs 
dropped on Kosovo in the spring of 1999 as well as ninety per cent 
of the weapons. U. S. airplanes were the only ones that could operate 
in all weather. Lowered European defense budgets in the 1990s re- 
sulted in a situation in which all European NATO members contri- 
buted only two-thirds of the funding that the United States did to 
defense. The Czech Republic responded to this imbalance by develo- 
ping a blueprint for change in 2001. That plan called for a rapid 
upgrade in maneuverability of units, logistical strength, placement of 
weaponry and personnel, ability to resist over a long period, and 
information command and control. Further, the Ministry of Defense 
drew up a list of four principles that would guide Czech participation 
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in NATO. They included continued involvement of the two North 
American powers in the defense of Europe, reliance on NATO as the 
main guarantor of European security, subordination of the CFSP of 
the EU within the framework of NATO, and guaranteed access to 
NATO capabilities for all EU defense and security missions.'*’ Re- 
cognition of the important Czech role in NATO was evident in the 
decision to hold the conference of November 2002 in Prague. At that 
meeting seven additional nations joined the military alliance. Finally, 
during the war in Iraq in 2003, the Czechs sent an anti-biological, 
chemical, and nuclear weapons unit as well as a field hospital. 

By the early 1990s, the EU began to outline plans for its own 
defense structure, one that would be independent of the North Atlan- 
tic nations that had for so long dominated NATO. These plans cente- 
red on the creation in 1990 of the Common Foreign and Security 
(CFSP) of the EU. In 1993 the Treaty of Europe called for the addi- 
tion to the CFSP of permanent officials from the EU Council Secret- 
ariat as well as of fifteen diplomats from each Foreign Ministry.’ 

In early 2001 the Czech Foreign Minister made a persuasive case 
for the natural harmony between the broad-ranging objectives of the 
CFSP and the specific, national interests of the Czech Republic.'” 
For him the current spirit of cooperation in Europe was a needed 
antidote to the suffering of the Czechoslovak people during the 
twentieth century. Through the CFSP, the Czech Republic would 
gain both assistance in its multi-pronged process of development and 
also the opportunity to contribute to regional problem solving. He 
did not envision participation in European and Atlantic structures as 
a threat to Czech national interests. In particular, the December 2000 


Nice Summit generated organizational changes in EU institutions 
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that would continue to break down the artificial barriers that divided 
Europe during the Cold War. Growing European military strength 
would simultaneously contribute to an increase in Czech capabi- 


lities.'%° 


Slovakia 

In spite of the fact that so much of the defense industry had been 
located in the Slovak areas during the Cold War and into the imme- 
diate post-1989 revolution period, the leadership experience of Slo- 
vaks on defense matters had been relatively slim. For instance, in 
1991 Slovak soldiers constituted 34.7% of the federal Czechoslovak 
army. However, the representation of Slovak managers within the 
Ministry of Defense over several years ranged from only 5 to 23%.'"' 
In the early years after separation, Slovaks were primarily focused on 
reestablishing or maintaining ties with the East. Previously mentio- 
ned political ties to Russia, Ukraine, and Visegrad seemed to offer 
them a non-western prescription for protecting national security. The 
Slovaks really only went through the motions of taking part in some 
western security structures. For example, like the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia became an Associate Partner in the WEU and regularly 
attended its meetings. Although Associate Members held no voting 
power within the organization, they did have the right to plan and 
execute military operations.'” 

Contacts between Slovakia and NATO were minimal and basi- 
cally centered on only a few reciprocal visits by key personnel du- 
ring the three years before MeCiar fell from grace. The most impor- 
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tant visit by a top NATO figure to Slovakia was the 1996 trip of Sec- 
retary-General Javier Solana. The most important Slovak trip was 
that by President Kovaé to Brussels in 1996 to meet with top NATO 
personnel. After the 1998 elections and the establishment of a new 
government under MikulaS Dzurinda, the pace of contacts picked up. 
In early 2002, Slovakia hosted visits by the unified NATO European 
commander General Dieter Stockman; by General Joseph Ralston, 
the commander of NATO forces in Europe; and by Deputy NATO 
Minister Nicholas Burns. In turn, Slovak leaders who made their way 
to NATO Headquarters included incoming Prime Minister Dzurinda 
in 1998 and President Schuster in 1999 and again in 2002.'* 

Another key component of the post-1998, systematic Slovak 
move towards NATO involved the Membership Action Plan (MAP) 
Process. In early 1999 Slovakia presented a five-point plan that 
included a strategy for political/economic issues, defense/military 
questions, resources/capabilities, security challenges, and legal mat- 
ters. In April of 1999, NATO accepted that MAP and the Slovak 
government followed suit in June of the same year. The National 
Program for the process of NATO entry was finalized in April of 
2000.'* Finalization of the MAP process led to many meetings over 
the next few years. 

Additional activity after 1998 centered on galvanizing public 
support for entry into the military alliance. Slovakia held a grants 
competition to enable NGO’s to raise public awareness of the sig- 
nificance of NATO entry. Support for entry came officially from a 
total of seventy-five Roma organizations. One result of all this activi- 
ty was a relatively high level of public support for joining the organi- 
zation. Between the fall of 2001 and the spring of 2002, support ref- 
lected in public opinion polls rose from 52.2% to 60.7%, although it 
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All of this attention to visits, 


declined a bit a few months later. 
organizational matters, and public opinion enabled Slovakia to make 
up for its lack of attention and interest in NATO during the mid- 
1990s. 

In addition, during the latter part of the 1990s, Slovakia took part 
in several important peacekeeping missions under NATO leadership. 
This involvement demonstrated that the nation would possess the le- 
vel of commitment required of new NATO members. After comple- 
tion of the Dayton Accord on Bosnia in 1995, Slovakia sent some 
military personnel and equipment as part of SFOR to the area of 
operations. At the end of 1997, it sent three Army engineers and five 
army specialists in the field of civil-military cooperation. In the fall 
of 2002 Slovakia made its first Air Force contribution to a NATO 
mission. The capabilities it sent included a helicopter unit with two 
helicopters and twenty-one associated personnel. Slovakia promised 
to keep that contingent in Bosnia for the next six months. 

Involvement in KFOR after the Kosovo bombing campaign in 
late 1999 was even more extensive. The initial commitment included 
forty Army engineers, and dispatch of an additional four persons at 
the command level one year later. A major upgrade occurred in early 
2002 with the creation of a five hundred person Czech-Slovak rapid 
reaction battalion. The Slovak role in that force included twenty per 
cent of the overall membership, and the vast majority of those were 
doctors, conductors, mechanics, and logistics specialists. The vital 
missions of that battalion centered on securing the Serb-Kosovo bor- 
der, monitoring a range of activities, assuring stable conditions for 
the return of refugees, policing the civil service, and protecting the 
Serb minority.'*° This particular operation would provide many les- 
sons that would assist Slovakia in making important contributions as 
a full NATO member. Finally, in the spring of 2003, Slovakia dispat- 
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ched military personnel to the Persian Gulf during the controversial 
war in Iraq. 
Comparisons 

Czech pursuit of national security followed a unidirectional path 
during the first decade after separation from Slovakia. Its leaders 
thought proactively in each part of the decade about a contributing 
role in the major defense options available at the time. This meant 
that much of the discussion focused on activity within the framework 
of WEU in the first years after the breakup. Once NATO admission 
became a real possibility, the Czechs set their eyes on that organiza- 
tion. Finally, as EU membership approached early in the new cen- 
tury, more of the discussion centered on the CFSP, a program that 
offered a European security choice that was independent of Ame- 
rican leadership. In the Slovak case the emphasis on re-stoking ties 
with Ukraine and Russia at first precluded serious discussion about 
western security organizational structures. Once the 1998 elections 
offered the chance for a new policy, Slovakia’s outreach to the West 
in the defense area mainly took the form of a serious effort to join 
NATO. Achievement of that goal at the end of 2002 enabled Slova- 
kia to adopt the multi-pronged, western-oriented strategy utilized by 


the Czechs for an entire decade. 


Conclusion 

There is remarkable consistency across the range of variables 
that, for a time, divided the two nations. Those variables include po- 
litics, economics, and national security. It is clear that the political 
variables were the driving force behind the other two. Election out- 
comes in the Czech Republic and Slovakia were quite different bet- 
ween 1992 and 1998. Those results account primarily for the very 
different foreign policy paths along which the two sets of foreign 
policy elites traveled prior to 1998. 

Throughout the entire decade Czech political leaders looked to 
the West for their future organizational home. Political parties deba- 
ted the pace and nature of the march to the West but not its inevi- 
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tability. As a result Czech economic connections with the West were 
forged throughout the entire period, and the Czechs kept their sights 
set on EU membership consistently after 1993. The desire to enter 
western security structures entailed consideration of the WEU at 
first, then anticipation as well as achievement of NATO membership, 
and finally thorough attention to the CFSP of the EU. 

Slovak leaders were at first ambivalent and at times negative 
about connections to the West. In the 1992-98 period they attempted 
to resuscitate the old economic ties with Ukraine and Russia. At the 
same time, they maintained a distance from the states that were pur- 
suing NATO membership at the earliest possible moment. Early ho- 
pes that the Visegrad alliance could provide a measure of security for 
Slovakia disappeared in 1999 when the other three members of that 
alliance joined NATO. The election of 1998 changed Slovakia’s fo- 
reign policy path in very definite ways. It engaged in much more se- 
rious discussions with the EU about progress on the thirty-one chap- 
ters of the acquis communautaire. A MAP leading to NATO mem- 
bership was approved by both that organization and the Slovak go- 
vernment. Although the Slovaks would end up joining NATO three 
and one half years after the Czechs, both nations would likely enter 
the EU at the same time. By the fall of 2002, both countries were not 
walking exactly on the same path, but their paths were clearly in 
view of one another. 

In conclusion, it is important, while acknowledging these diffe- 
rences prior to 1998, not to overstate them. For example, Timothy 
Frye'”’ examined political polarization within all of the post-commu- 
nist countries. His study covered the 1989-98 period, and thus it 
included the time frame in which these two countries were moving in 
different directions. The political polarization rating for the Czech 
Republic was 4.4, and for Slovakia it was 4.9. Despite the slightly 
higher rate for Slovakia, he classified both countries as non-polari- 


'*’ Timothy Frye, “The Price of Polarization: Economic Performance in the Post- 
Communist World,” World Politics 54(2002), pp. 308-337. 
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zed. The polarized countries included Albania, Belarus, Bulgaria, 
Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Romania, Russia, and Ukraine. This is a sig- 
nificant conclusion, for it helps explain how two nations that seemed 
to be moving in such different directions after 1993 were able to 
adopt parallel paths by the end of the century. Perhaps the findings 
also reveal the wisdom of those observers who chose to characterize 


the divorce in 1993 as a “velvet” one. 
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Peter Zettuch, Medzi vychodom a zépadom: Byzantsko-slovan- 
ska tradicia, kultura a jazyk na vychodnom Slovensku. Bratislava: 
Veda, 2002. 286 pp., notes, bibliography, summaries in German and 
Russian. 


ROBERT A. ORR 
University of Ottawa 


This book provides valuable insights, from several angles, into a 
comparatively neglected area of Slavic studies: the place of Eastern 
Slovakia as an area straddling the divide between Eastern and Wes- 
tern Slavdom, which has changed hands several times in the course 
of its history. Although, as Zenuch shows in numerous places (star- 
ting from the first page of the introduction), Eastern Slovakia is ge- 
nerally placed firmly on the Western side of the divide from lin- 
guistic, cultural, and historical points of view (often being cited as 
part of Slavia Latina, Slavia Romana), it also saw the development of 
a homegrown Church Slavonic tradition, a sort of “Slovak Church 
Slavonic”, with all that it entails, e.g., poor knowledge of Church 
Slavonic itself (127); instances of hypercorrection (168); and the gra- 
dual emergence of errors in renditions of songs, making them gra- 
dually less comprehensible to the laity over time (237-238). 

Zenuch’s book begins with a detailed table of contents, followed 
by an introduction consisting of discussions of approaches to the 
issue from the point of view of literature and history, religion and 
culture, and the historical and linguistic conditions. He then presents 
his major arguments in eight unnumbered chapters, dealing roughly 
with historical and cultural developments in Eastern Slovakia and the 
Union of UZhorod (1646), which brought the area within the Uniate 
Church, under the authority of Rome, in the same way as the Union 
of Brest (1596) did for Western Ukraine; the Cyrillomethodian 
tradition in Eastern Slovakia, and that of St. Demetrius of Salonika; 
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the role of paraliturgical song in the Byzantino-Slavic rite; the 
language of selected Cyrillic manuscripts: the interpretation of 
certain linguistic phenomena in selected manuscripts, which he treats 
in considerable detail; and Church Slavonic in Eastern Slovakia, pro- 
viding a fairly detailed linguistic analysis, especially of the lexicon. 
Sources are extensively referenced (23 primary sources and 265 bib- 
liographical items, mostly in Slovak, Russian, and Ukrainian, with 
some items in English, Hungarian, etc.), which at times becomes rat- 
her cumbersome, with the footnotes (666) taking up more than half a 
page in places. 

Surprisingly, in view of its title, the book offers only a fairly 
brief discussion of the period before the Union of Uzhorod (the “By- 
zantsko” in the title sounds vaguely anachronistic), jumping rapidly 
to 1646 (59-60). In view of its importance, perhaps the Union of Uz- 
horod could have been incorporated into the actual title of the book 
(... Vychodné Slovensko po prijati UZhorodskej unie, perhaps?). 

As mentioned above, several Slavic cultures are in contact within 
or close to Eastern Slovakia, and Zenouch discusses the linguistic 
aspects of such contacts in some detail. In many instances language 
and religion were intertwined, and much of the nomenclature reflects 
this situation, with terms such as Rusnak, Rusyn, Slovak, Slovjak, 
etc. being utilised to denote differences in language and religion 
(126; as he puts it, e.g., “every Greek Catholic was taken for a 
Rusyn” (132)). Vague awareness of this complexity has spread out- 
side the immediate area, with the generally known Latin term Rut- 
heni (“Ruthenian”) having both religious and linguistic connotations. 
Even the ultimately ephemeral “single Czechoslovak” people figure 
in some of the treatments (196-197). Zenouch cites examples of such 
interconnections as, e.g., Slovak-Ukrainian (137), as well as lexical 
items from neighbouring languages, sometimes citing the same item 
in several languages, e.g., prikazane, etc.. (179). He makes skilful 
use of the texts of various songs, with discussions of various types of 
song, and how to distinguish them to illustrate his points (e.g., 110 
fn. 269), one of which (O vyhnanf Adama i Evy z raja; 172-173) is 
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even described as “slovensko-polsko-rusinsko[m]”. He provides the 
Nicene Creed in both Cyrillic and Roman, with stresses marked, to 
illustrate pronunciation (223-224). 

Zenhouch deserves commendation for several passages and his 
treatment of small points of detail, e.g., his explanation of drevo (173 
fn. 498). He offers an excellent outline of the early history of Eastern 
Slovakia (27, passim), and definitions of terms such as catholicos 
(33): sluzenie (79); akatist (82), etc. On a related level, he offers use- 
ful discussions of etymologies, e.g., Slovak Tabor (147). 

The interaction of cultures and changing borders in Eastern Slo- 
vakia meant, among other things, that a large number of languages 
and orthographies were used. Zehouch consistently cites all material 
in its original orthography and fonts, even extending to, e.g., citing 
Russian references in pre-Revolution orthography (e.g., 59-60; 127), 
and Hungarian orthography (196). In a text of such complexity it is 
perhaps inevitable that there should be some misprints, although 
those have been kept to a minimum, e.g., Altai (54); Kovota 
VTLVOUTIOALE (154) liturgigue (71 fn. 186); MaTepunbI (93) should 
be MaTepvanbI as it is in the bibliography (why MaTepiayb! in the 
footnotes on pp 95-987); Ukr. YeNOBIK (169); UCNeAOBHUe (276). 

In addition to its intrinsic interest, therefore, Eastern Slovakia 
presents an excellent example of an area where languages, cultures, 
and religion show some degree of overlap, and as such deserves to be 
better known to the scholarly world at large. It is to be hoped that 
this book will be translated into English. The fact that the most sub- 
stantial criticism involves the actual title of the book is an indication 


of its value, both for historians and linguists. 
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Marian Hronsky, The Struggle for Slovakia and the Treaty of 
Trianon 1918-1920. Martin Styan, translator. Bratislava: Veda, 2001, 
407 pp., illustrations, bibliography, index. 


GREGORY C. FERENCE 
Salisbury University 


Marian Hronsky, an historian of World War I Slovakia and the 
early years of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, has written an excellent 
book. This is a translation of his 1998 work of the same title, alth- 
ough the English-language version is more academic. 

Although the Treaty of Trianon dealt with the dismantling of 
large sections of greater Hungary into its surrounding neighbors after 
World War One, Hronsky focused on the events leading up to the 
treaty and their effects upon Slovakia. This detailed study begins 
with an historiographic lesson in the Introduction where the author 
claims that today many people in Slovakia are unaware of the Tria- 
non Treaty despite more attention being paid to it since the fall of 
Communism. Although over eight decades have passed since the 
treaty was signed, Hronsky notes correctly that it still causes intense 
emotional feelings in Hungary and is crucial to understanding Slo- 
vak-Hungarian relations today, especially since the treaty left over 
700,000 Hungarians (Magyars) in Czecho-Slovakia and over 
500,000 currently in Slovakia. With regards to the time frame under 
investigation, the author later stated, also quite correctly, “The Hun- 
garians had never devoted so much attention to Slovakia as in this 
period (p.110).” The treaty naturally separated Slovakia from Hunga- 
ry and attached it to the Czech Lands, but for the first time, it also 
delineated recognized boundaries for Slovakia. In the process, the 
author took notice of some interesting twists, such as the Czecho- 
Slovak army having fought its only real war during World War I, and 
the Hungarians having coined the term “Little Entente” for the diplo- 
matic cooperation of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Romania after 
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the war. The Hungarians mourned the signing of the treaty while it 
was hardly noticed by the average Slovak. 

Hronsky divided the book into six major sections: I. The End of 
the Kingdom of Hungary on the Political Scene; Il. Power Vacuum 
in Slovakia; III. The Struggle for Slovakia; IV. The War Between the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic and the Hungarian Soviet Republic; V. The 
Peace Talks; and, VI. The Peace Treaty with Hungary. In each sec- 
tion, there are numerous sub-chapters that make the reading of this 
dense, fact-driven volume easier to negotiate. Much to his credit, 
Hronsky consulted numerous archives, secondary sources, and news- 
papers to present a very complete story. 

As with most translated works, this book could have used better 
proofreading. There are occasional subject-verb disagreements, mis- 
spellings, translations of only some titles, wrong descriptions such as 
referring to Jan Smuts as a British general, and using a Slovak title to 
a book written by the Hungarian Oskar Jaszi. One defect, typical of 
books published in Central Europe, is an index of personal names 
only, thus limiting its usefulness. The numerous photographs (inclu- 
ding some very interesting ones such as the pen used in the signing 
of the treaty), drawings, and political cartoons are unfortunately blur- 
ry. They, along with proclamations and other items that should be 
read, are difficult to view. Another problem concerns maps. Due to 
the detailed level of descriptions of various battles and boundary 
negotiations and delineations, more and better quality maps should 
have been included. Perhaps the most bothersome aspect of the book, 
starting on page 100 and continuing many times over the next thirty 
pages or so, is that the “Rumanians” or some variation of this word 
keep appearing in the middle of sentences or take the places of other 
words, making reading at times incomprehensible, or even absurd. 

Despite these shortcoming, which are for the most part trivial 
and annoying, this book is required reading for anyone interested in 
the end of the First World War, the collapse of Austria-Hungary, the 
rise of the Czecho-Slovak state, the early post-war period in Central 
Europe, and the Treaty of Trianon itself. Hronsky has done a great 
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service by allowing for the translation of his book, which otherwise 


would have had a very limited readership. 


Ini o kapitanovi Janovi Nalepkovi. Edited by Jozef Nalepka. 
SpiSska Nova Ves: Polygrafia, 2002. 172 pp., illustrations. 


VLADIMIR BAUMGARTEN 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Thorough the course of military history the reader periodically 
encounters individuals who seemed destined to become men of the 
pen, but who instead became men of the sword. Such was the case of 
Jan Nalepka. He was a poet by vocation and a teacher by profession, 
and yet became a competent military commander. Called up for mili- 
tary service by the Slovak Republic during World War II, Ndlepka 
fought with distinction on both sides. Like many Slovaks sent to the 
Eastern Front, he deserted, and then fought alongside Soviet parti- 
sans in the Pripet Marches of Belarus and northern Ukraine. This 
biographical study, edited by his brother, includes samples of Nalep- 
ka’s wartime correspondence, and the accounts of people who re- 
membered him — teachers, students, fellow soldiers and Soviet mili- 
tary commanders. 

One influential figure during Nalepka’s formative years in pri- 
mary school in Spisska Nova Ves was his teacher Jozef Mikolaj, a 
Czechoslovak Legionnaire of the First World War recently returned 
from long years of travel. He found Jan to have a provocative sense 
of humor and a mischievious disposition, yet he excelled academi- 
cally. Mikolaj was particularly impressed with Jan’s knowledge of 
the poets of the Slovak National Revival, and his being inspired by 
the folk songs of his mother. Young Nalepka remained precocious 
after entering teacher’s college in 1931. A conference of young tea- 
chers in Komorna Lehétka (July 1933) was visited by Czechoslovak 
president T. G. Masaryk. The president viewed the educational 
system as a means of moulding young Slovaks in a “Czechoslovak” 
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spirit. But Nalepka remarked to his friend Vladimir Clementis that 
Slovak students were capable of cultivating their own spirit. 

Nalepka was a nationalist, but he was also a leftist. In February 
of 1939 he began organizing clandestine elements against the gover- 
ning Slovak People’s Party - one month before the latter assumed the 
leadership of a separate Slovak state. Yet the events of March 1939 
included a Hungarian invasion in the southeast. Called up for mili- 
tary service, Nalepka participated willingly in the brief border war. 
He saw no contradiction between this action and his own ideals. Lat- 
ter that year, Slovakia’s military alliance with Nazi Germany dicta- 
ted his participation in the Polish campaign. Nalepka, by now a lieu- 
tenant, fought with distinction on the northern side of the Carpa- 
thians. He was decorated by General Ferdinand Catlo’, Slovakia’s 
Minister of National Defence. 

The war against Soviet Russia proved problematical. Slovakia 
had teritorial grievances with Hungary and Poland, but none with the 
Russians. Moreover, Nalepka had already become alienated by the 
arrogance of the native Carpatho-Germans in Eastern Slovakia, who 
had their own Nazi organization. Finaly, like many Slovak soldiers, 
he was horified by Nazi atrocities in the occupied territories. He 
clandestinely entered into contact with Soviet partisans and eventual- 
ly deserted to them, taking his men with him. Soviet partisan com- 
mander (and Red Army general) A. N. Saburov found Nalepka to be 
a competent subordinate, who retained command of the Slovaks. The 
nature of partisan warfare in the swamps dictated that Nalepka frequ- 
ently travelled on horseback, carrying an automatic weapon. A pho- 
tograph of this legendary pose later inspired an equestrian sculpture 
of him by Anna Kisakova. This activity also contributed to his de- 
mise. Captain Jan Nalepka was killed in an encounter with a German 
patrol outside the village of Ovrué on the night of November 17, 
1943. 

This study contains a weakness common to publicaations about a 
“hometown boy”. It presents certain facts in passing, presupposing 


the audience is already familiar with them. While this may work for 
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knowledgeable Slovaks, it leaves foreigners in the dark on key parti- 
culars. Indeed, its greatest weekness lies not in what is said but what 
is left unsaid. Nalepka’s surviving comrades named their partisan 
brigade after him. The Captain Jan Nalepka Brigade was later para- 
schuted back into Slovakia to participate in the autumn 1944 upris- 
ing. Compared to other units which the Soviets exported, and which 
largely engaged in looting and pillaging, the Nalepka Brigade con- 


"! Czecho- 


ducted itself in an exemplary fashion. Together with the 2 
slovak Paratroopers, it shares credit for the capture of the strategic 
village of Jalna in the Hron River valley on October 10-12. This ac- 
tion was the last victory of the insurgents in Slovakia during the 
uprising. 

A wartime fellow-officer, Samuel Simonovié, states that Jan Na- 
lepka was not a Communist (p. 111). He died at a convenient time, 
which enabled him to become a legend in the postwar communist 
era. His peasant parents were received with honour in the Soviet 
Union at memorial services dedicated to the captain. Yet one may 
question what fate would have had in store for him had he lived lon- 
ger. A “wise guy” might be given a wide berth by his teachers on the 
merit of his academic excellence, but not by a totalitarian regime. 
His equally precocious friend Vladimir Clementis went on to become 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign minister, but ultimately ended on the 
gallows. 

Insofar as the current Slovak Republic has adopted the Slovak 
National Uprising rather than Jozef Tiso’s Slovakia as its lodestone, 
Captain Jan Nalepka remains a worthy subject of study. His life cuts 
across the ideological lines that later divided the East and West du- 
ring the Cold War. His character serves to debunk a certain stereo- 
type of Slovaks as being subservient to authority. This book is a 


positive contribution to wartime Slovak history. 
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Zoltan G. MeSko, The Silent Conspiracy: A Communist Model 
of Political Cleansing at the Slovak University in Bratislava after the 
Second World War. Boulder, CO: East European Monographs, 2003, 
ix-142pp., map, illustrations, notes, bibliography. 


L.P. HINTERBUCHNER 
Rye, New York 


When I read the original Slovak version “Zamléané sprisahanie” 
by Dr. Zoltan G. MeSko in 1999, I was moved by the vivid descrip- 
tion of the events that befell the medical community in Slovakia 
during and after World War II, through the “liberation” by the So- 
viets and after the illegal take-over by the Communists of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948. I knew many of the principal actors in the ensuing 
drama but I was not fully aware of what transpired at the Medical 
School in Bratislava where I graduated the same year that Dr. MeSko 
started his studies. My opinion about this book then was that it 
represented an important historical testimony about the insane and 
destructive influence of the communist regime on the professors and 
students of two medical schools, one in Bratislava the other in Ko$i- 
ce. The poorly-trained new physicians, whose credentials had to be 
primarily political, inevitably led to inadequate and inferior health 
care for the nation. 

The publication in 2003 of the improved and enhanced English 
version of this work, “The Silent Conspiracy,” marks a fitting com- 
pletion of the author’s documentation of that period, based on his 
personal observations, interviews of the principals and of witnesses, 
and the detailed research of available records. 

I read the English and the Slovak versions side-by-side and 
relived the anguish that the participants of this drama must have felt 
in those times. I was again moved by the author’s personal reminis- 
cences of the “good old days” with his family, before registering to 
study medicine. I must confess that the English version held my 
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close attention more than the Slovak one. It is a page-turner; and one 
is reluctant to lay the book down. 

There is a brief but very informative account of the historical 
background of the Slovak nation by professor Mark Stolarik, an im- 
provement over the Slovak version. The rest of the book is more an 
interpretation of the Slovak edition than a verbatim translation. The 
result is that the English is fluent, easy to read and definitely much 
better than most Slovak publications in English, despite occasional 
linguistic errors and inaccuracies, none of them substantial. Regret- 
tably, not all of the illustrations from the Slovak edition appear in the 
English one. Dr. MeSko recently informed me that the first draft was 
written in English. 

The strength of this work is in the detailed account of the perse- 
cution, humiliation, torture and incarceration of those who, because 
of their religious background or personal integrity, did not join in 
worshiping communism, the Soviet Union and its murderer-in-chief 
Stalin. Some victims disappeared without any trace, others perished 
in the uranium mines of the western Czech lands and many spent 
years in prison and did hard labor. The author lists names and dates 
and provides documented descriptions of these terrible transgres- 
sions. 

Dr. MeSko’s book is an important contribution to the post-war 
history of the Slovak nation. It has the immediacy of an eyewitness 
report. To those who do not read Slovak, it provides a window on 
events largely unknown to English readers. It provides a historical 
glimpse of how events in Slovakia in the 1940’s separated the “good 
guys” who would not betray their religious and moral principles, 
from vacillators, weaklings, thieves, torturers and murderers, all 
without any moral scruples. 

The book also describes how political opportunists stabbed their 
intellectually and professionally superior colleagues in the back. It 
demonstrates how political and party affiliations replaced merit in 
the grading of students and in dispensing the most desired positions 
and jobs to “politically correct” applicants. It shows how the absence 
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of party affiliation rendered outstanding professors and teachers vul- 
nerable and subject to chicanery. It records the establishment of a 
Chair of Marxism-Leninism at the Medical School for the re- 
education of the faculty and of the student body. 

Dr. MeSko also documents the largely unknown attempt of the 
Communists to meddle with the curriculum in the Medical School. 
They recruited a cadre of youngsters from workers’ backgrounds 
who had very little education, sent them to special classes in the Me- 
dical School and graduated them as “physicians,” a disaster waiting 
to happen. This effort apparently failed and eventually faded away. 
No further information about these “graduates” is available. 

Finally, the book illustrates why there was friction between Cat- 
holics and Lutherans in the Medical School, and revisits that old 
problem between Czechs and Slovaks, namely the discredited idea of 
a “Czechoslovak nation” propagated by Edvard Benes and T.G. 
Masaryk and their cohorts. 

Researchers and serious students of the history of Central Europe 
will find a rich resource for their work in this book. Readers who are 
of Slovak origin, but not proficient in that language, will benefit 
from the English version which provides a glimpse of societal forces 
that shaped the destiny of Slovakia and its evolution towards 


independence. 


Maria Dziakova-Bohmova, DuSa na dlani: Spomienky od KoSic 
do New Yorku. Edited by Michal KriSko and Bernarda Jencikova- 
Fabrici. PreSov, Michal Vasko, 2004, 151 pp. Illustrations 


M. MARK STOLARIK 
University of Ottawa 


This autobiography, completed by ‘Maria Dziakova-Bémova in 
August of 1989, just before the collapse of Communism in Czecho- 
slovakia, neatly summarizes the trials and tribulations of Slovak 
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intellectuals during and after World War II. Born in 1910 in a village 
near KoSice, she was the eldest of three daughters of a poor peasant 
family. Nevertheless, her parents recognized her extraordinary intel- 
ligence and they skrimped and saved in order to send her to the “real- 
gymnasium” for girls and then to the Faculty of Medicine at 
Comenius University in Bratislava. She graduated with her degree in 
1934 and began her practice in KoSice. 

Between 1938 and 1944 Dr. BOhmova (she married Dr. Emanuel 
Bohm in 1941) lived in Magyar occupied KoSice and later Budapest, 
helping her politically-activist husband defend the Slovak commu- 
nity against forced Magyarization. Meanwhile, she tried to continue 
her medical practice, with varying success. 

As the Second World War drew to a close, she and her husband 
managed to return to Slovakia, survived the passing of the Russian 
front, and re-established themselves in Bratislava in 1945. While she 
worked for the State Institute for Health, her husband became Com- 
missioner of Health for Slovakia and Deputy Speaker of the Federal 
Assembly in Prague. After the Communist takeover of Czechoslova- 
kia in 1948 Emanuel Bohm fled to the west and she joined him in 
London a little later. They spent the next four years working as 
manual labourers until the United States allowed them to enter as 
immigrants in 1952. Since Maria had to flee Czechoslovakia without 
any of her diplomas, and they could not easily be mailed to her 
during the Stalinist 1950's, she had to start over as an intern in the 
USA. By 1956 she had passed all of her medical exams and settled 
into a career in medicine at the Kingsbrook Jewish Medical Center in 
New York, and retired as Assistant Director of Medicine in 1975. 

Maria and Emanuel actively participated in Slovak intellectual 
and political life in New York for the second half of the twentieth 
century. She and her husband took a leading role in the Slovak-Ame- 
rican Cultural Center of New York, the Limbora dancing group, the 
General Milan Rastislav Stefanik Award, and the annual Slovak- 
American Ball at New York’s Athletic Club. They also participated 
in the founding of the Slovak World Congress in 1970, of which her 
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husband became a vice-president. 

The book is a pleasure to read. Maria had a talent for writing 
and, at one point, she even reconstructed a letter that she wrote on 
behalf of her illiterate mother in the eastern Slovak dialect to an 
uncle who had emigrated to the United States before World War I. 
She used the same dialect, and the same uncle’s name (who had long 
since disappeared), when she wrote to her sister in KoSice, imploring 
her to try to mail the diplomas that she had to leave behind when she 
fled Communist Czechoslovakia. This subterfuge worked because 
the Czech postal officials in Prague, who were in charge of censoring 
the mail, were apparently confounded by this dialect and allowed the 
letter through. Maria eventually received her diplomas, but only after 
she had to once again prove her medical acumen by passing very 
rigorous American exams. 

In spite of her trials and tribulations, Maria Dziakova-B6hmova 
did not become bitter. Instead, she was thankful to the United States 
for having given her the chance to start a new life in the New World. 
She returned for visits to Czechoslovakia in 1969 and 1978 and noti- 
ced how her younger sisters had prematurely aged and how so many 
of her colleagues from the “realgymnasium” and the university had 
also either aged or died in this “socialist paradise.” She and her hus- 
band visited free Czechoslovakia in 1990; he died at the end of the 
year and was buried in the national cemetery in Martin. After Maria 
died in 1999, her remains were interred beside him. Thus, Slovakia 
recognized the achievements of these two extraordinary individuals. 

We should be grateful to Bernharda Jen¢ikova-Fabrici, executrix 
of her will, for having gathered together Maria’s memoirs, for having 
persuaded Michal Krisko to edit them, and for having arranged for 
Michal Vasko to publish them. The book is well-worth reading, both 
for a glimpse at the evolution of the Slovak intelligentia in the first 
Czechoslovak Republic, and for the harsh consequences that awaited 
those members who refused to submit to the Communist takeover of 


their homeland and who fled into exile. 
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Karen Henderson, Slovakia: The Escape from Invisibility. 
London and New York: Routledge, 2002, xviii-140 pp., map, notes, 
bibliography, index. 


JURAJ HOCMAN 
Carleton University 


A few years ago Slovakia suffered from a rather negative image 
of radical nationalism, especially in the West. One reason was that 
foreign scholars were rare in the region and Slovak history remained 
invisible. In 1987 a young scholar from England was given an unex- 
pected opportunity to spend a couple of months in Bratislava, the 
country’s capital. Attracted by both Slovakia’s past and present, 
Karen Henderson gradually became more involved in Slovak affairs. 
The author’s knowledge of the evolution of Slovak society through 
the centuries enabled her to reach a new perspective. Meanwhile, she 
also witnessed the country’s political development after its estab- 
lishment as a sovereign state on January 1“, 1993, its first appearance 
on the international scene and its childhood illnesses as well. Hen- 
derson’s book then documents the steps taken by the new Slovak go- 
vernment after the elections of September 1998 that were designed to 
improve the country’s democratic performance, and that eventually 
led to its significantly changed image abroad. 

The author of the book, a senior lecturer in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Leicester in the U.K., took a 
balanced look at the Slovak Republic while concentrating on four 
areas of its evolution. In the first part she focused on the Slovaks in 
the Kingdom of Hungary and on the pre-war Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. She successfully demonstrated her familiarity with the main 
trends that formed and influenced the mentality of Slovak society 
exposed to the processes of forced “Magyarisation” that took place 
after the Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 1867. She also high- 
lighted the processes of “Czechoslovakism” that marked the relation- 
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ship between the Slovaks and Czechs before the Second World War 
with traces of distrust on one side and suspicion on the other. 

In contrast to the prevailing traditional approaches to Slovakia 
that have been influenced by stereotypes implanted into Slovak his- 
tory, the author shows a remarkable empathy for the way the Slovaks 
saw themselves in the former states of which they had been a part for 
centuries (the Hungarian Kingdom), or for decades (Czechoslova- 
kia). Henderson attributes the failures shared by Slovaks with their 
partners objectively and fairly. Slovaks are seen as the victims in re- 
lation to the two main determinants above. On the other hand, Hen- 
derson, who knows the terrain of Central and East Europe and its 
non-linear and sometime enigmatic history as well, also demon- 
strates an ability to identify the moments and events in which Slovak 
failures and ruptures happened due to their indecisiveness, biases, 
ambiguities, unwillingness or passivity in coping with emerging si- 
tuations (e.g. the Slovak Republic 1939-1945). 

In the second part of the book Henderson deals with independent 
Slovakia after January I“, 1993. She focuses on the governments of 
Prime Ministers Vladimir Meciar and MikulaS Dzurinda, while no- 
ting a sharp contrast between the two. The parliamentary elections 
held in September of 1998 made a substantial difference in the eyes 
of Western governments and public audiences. A detailed picture of 
what had preceded the fall of Meciar’s government may be of inte- 
rest to those who are not familiar with the internal development of 
Slovak society and who want to better know the reasons for the fai- 
lure of MeCiar’s policies. For those who know it well, it is a reminder 
and summary of what was previously published and broadcast in the 
print and electronic media. However, the author’s aim was to focus 
on the shift in modern Slovak history that allowed the state and so- 
ciety to escape its invisibility, and this is what undoubtedly deserves 
recognition. 

The last parts of the book are dedicated to Slovakia’s relation- 
ship with the world from 1918 to the present. In spite of the author's 
overall perspective regarding Slovakia after the period 1989-1993, 
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one could agree with her view that “The Slovak Republic has not 
been particularly stable politically, but as a state it has not been fun- 
damentally instable either’(p. 129). This may be also be perceived as 
the bottom level of Slovak statehood and the capability of the Slovak 
Republic to survive as a modern state that was initially questioned 
both diplomatically and publicly at the beginning of its existence. 
Nevertheless, the sensitive reader may also find some sub-themes 
and situations described in the book that require further discussion or 
a better nuanced approach (for example, some aspects of the issues 
of ethnic minorities, the political culture and so on). 

Henderson’s footnotes and bibliography illustrate that the author 
used a wide variety of sources, from skeptical critics to passionate 
apologists of Slovak history. She tried to steer a middle course bet- 
ween them and used books and scholarly articles, as well as docu- 
ments of Slovak academic institutions and reports of non-govern- 
mental organizations as her principal sources. She also used relevant 
documents and reports issued by international or supranational orga- 
nizations regarding Slovakia’s development and progress (The 
World Bank, NATO, The European Union, etc.). Overall, Henderson 
did a good job. 

In my opinion Henderson’s book successfully reflects a positive 
shift in the perception of Slovakia from the outside, and in bringing 
a positive picture to larger audiences. In the last few decades Slovak 
society has been portrayed by both academics and publicists selec- 
tively and negatively, largely due to external factors that affected 
Slovak history. From now on, the question of whether the positive 
image of the country will be sustained will depend upon Slovakia’s 
willingness and capability to remain on track and avoid any detours 
from its democratic development. 
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The Slovak Republic: A Decade of Independence (1993-2002). 
Edited by M. Mark Stolarik. Wauconda, IL: Bolchazy-Carducci Pub- 
lishers, 2004, xiv-168 pp. tables, charts, graphs, notes, map, index. 


CAROL SKALNIK LEFF 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


During the interwar Czechoslovak Republic, several volumes 
were published employing a format that could be described as “‘prog- 
ress reports,” in which responsible government officials of the time 
outlined the state of the field in key issue areas. This current volume, 
described as Slovakia’s “first ‘white paper,” performs much the 
same function for the first decade of the independent state. In many 
cases, the “ten years after” vantage point is rather artificial, but in 
this case it is especially appropriate and the findings will have more 
than transitory value, because this is a decade framed by the success- 
ful passage from nascent state to membership in the European Union 
and NATO. Scholars interested in Slovakia’s “rehabilitation” from 
second tier to new EU member will find this decade of continuing 
relevance. And if there is an occasional celebratory note in the dis- 
cussion, it is understandable in the context of the decade’s achieve- 
ment of European integration. 

M. Mark Stolarik, who in his function as Chairholder in Slovak 
History and Culture at the University of Ottawa, also co-organized 
the conference on which the published work is based, provides intro- 
ductory thumbnail sketches of the arguments in each of the main 
contributions, and annotations of the text on politics, to clarify and 
update the discussion. The core articles that follow, dealing success- 
ively with politics, economics, social policy, culture and interna- 
tional relations, are the presentations of Rudolf Schuster, Slovakia’s 
first elected president, and eight high-ranking and quite prominent 
Slovak government officials, cabinet ministers and state secretaries. 
Each contribution receives a response from the North American side, 
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either from Canadian officials who have worked on—and who dis- 
cuss--cooperative projects with Slovakia, or from a scholar speciali- 
zing in Slovakia. In addition to the detailed policy overviews discus- 
sed below, I found two additional pieces particularly interesting: the 
exchange on cultural policy between then- Culture Minister Milan 
Knazko and Martin Votruba, director of the Slovak Studies program 
at the University of Pittsburgh and the discussion of human rights 
and ethnic relations by Pal Csdky, an important Slovak Hungarian 
politician and Deputy Prime Minister, and Paul Magocsi of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, whose expertise on the minorities of the region 
informed his generalized critique of the Jacobin-inspired view of 
state history through the prism of the dominant nationality in many 
European countries. 

The compendium is sketchiest on the politics, devoting sufficient 
time for orientation but no in-depth analysis, which in this case ma- 
kes sense in several ways, not least because the politics of transition 
has already been exhaustively analyzed in existing scholarly work. 
The issue areas covered are another matter. Much less information 
covering policy is readily available in existing work, so this is 
exceedingly useful ground to cover. Most chapters are enriched with 
some unexpected informational treasures, since the policy profiles 
are detailed and specific rather than vague or generalized, and there 
are a multitude of useful tables and charts that encode comparative 
and time series data on foreign debt and investment, employment, 
minority education, life expectancy and so on. While not intended as 
a reference work, the anthology therefore attains something of that 
status; once read, it can be stored to hand for specific reference on a 
range of subjects. Our library doesn’t have this book yet, but it soon 


will. 
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Thomas J. Shelley, Slovaks on the Hudson: Most Holy Trinity 
Church, Yonkers, & The Slovak Catholics of the Archdiocese ot 
New York, 1894 -2000. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 2002. xv-273pp., maps, illustrations, bibliography, 
index. 


DANIEL F. TANZONE 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Slovaks on the Hudson, by the noted church historian Thomas J. 
Shelley, adds an important chapter to the history of the American 
Catholic Church. While the city of Yonkers, New York, with a popu- 
lation of just under 200,000 cannot be compared with the metropo- 
lises of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland or Pittsburgh, it is, in fact, a mic- 
rocosm of big city Catholicism. The city’s nineteen Catholic paris- 
hes, including those serving the Slovaks, Italians, Hungarians 
and most recently the Portugese, along with two of the Byzantine 
rite, contributed to the growth of Catholic life in the community. 
Catholics would soon become major players in the city’s social, 
educational, cultural and political life. 

While this book tells the story of Slovak settlement in the river 
town of Yonkers starting in the 1880's, it also presents a picture of 
the city’s political establishment and its reaction to the growing im- 
migrant population. Most of these newcomers hailed from the Ca- 
tholic nations of central and southern Europe. Slovaks, along with ot- 
her Slavic peoples, found work in the city’s vast mill structure, and 
had the opportunity to make a new life for themselves and their 
families. 

While the local “Nativists” often resented and misunderstood 
these immigrants and their ways, the WASP establishment gradually 
accepted them into the fabric of city life. Indeed, by 1903 a Slovak 
immigrant was elected to Yonkers city government. 

Like other immigrant groups, the Slovaks clung to their language 
and faith traditions. First they established local fraternal -benefit 
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societies, which became affiliated with the national bodies in the 
1890's. Yonkers had the first women’s lodge in New York State 
(1892), which became branch 2 of the First Catholic Slovak La- 
dies’ Association. Its other Slovak fraternals gave birth to Most Holy 
Trinity Church, which traced its roots to 1891 when laymen peti- 
tioned the local bishop for permission to establish a parish. The local 
parish church was very important to the laity, both as a place of wor- 
ship and as a social gathering place. The parishioners married and 
raised their children in the shadow of the church steeple in the Hol- 
low section of Yonkers. Most Holy Trinity afforded its people the 
Opportunity to pass on the language, culture and traditions of their 
ancestral homeland. The clergy and religious, especially the sisters of 
Cyril and Methodius, who staffed the parish school, taught the 
children the Slovak language and traditions. 

Slovaks on the Hudson never forgot the plight of their brethren 
along the Danube, Vah, Hron and Torysa rivers. Indeed, the clergy 
and leaders of the Yonkers community played an important role in 
the establishment of Czecho-Slovakia following the collapse of the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. One of the pastors of Most 
Holy Trinity was actually offered a cabinet post in the newly-estab- 
lished Czecho-Slovakia in 1919. Throughout the long winter 
of communist domination of their ancestral homeland, the Slovaks of 
Yonkers never gave up hope of seeing their countrymen freed from 
this alien ideology and they rejoiced when Slovakia achieved its 
independence on January 1, 1993. 

Thomas J. Shelley has provided the reader with a wonderful op- 
portunity to view the life of the Slovak immigrant community within 
the context of big city life. It is a fascinating story, warts and all, of 
the Church in America. It is also an important contribution to Ame- 
rican history because the Slovaks are rapidly assimilating and mo- 
ving to the suburbs while Yonkers is receiving ever more and newer 
immigrants. It is a welcome addition to the story of so many Ame- 
rican ethnic groups who make up our ever-expanding multicultural 
society. 
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June Granatir Alexander, Ethnic Pride, American Patriotism: 
Slovaks and Other Immigrants in the Interwar Era. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 2004, xiv-278 p.p., illustrations, notes, 
index. 


M. MARK STOLARIK 
University of Ottawa 


The purpose of this book is to explore group-generated activities 
among Slovak-Americans in the inter-war period of American his- 
tory and to see if such activities fit into recent “whiteness” studies by 


professional American historians. 


Alexander’s theme is that in the 1920's and 1930's both first and 
second-generation American Slovaks “were haunted by the stigma of 
inferiority inflicted by American society.” (P.12). They sought to 
overcome this stigma by purchasing Liberty Bonds during the Great 
War and War Bonds during the Second World War. Meanwhile, they 
engaged in patriotic marches, carrying both the American and Slovak 
flags in the two wars, they staged large “Slovak Days” in the 1920's 
and 1930's in order to show off their ethnicity while stressing their 
Americanness and they openly supported FDR’s New Deal legisla- 
tion in order to help their pioneers and their fraternal-benefit socie- 
ties to survive the ravages of the Great Depression. 

In order to prove her thesis Alexander dug deeply into both ar- 
chival and printed sources. She studied the records of several large 
fraternal-benefit societies, the correspondence of their officers, and a 
wide range of Slovak-American newspapers. She also read widely in 
American history. 

Alexander concluded that Slovak-American identity did not arise 
from their growing “whiteness” in a racist American society, as some 
American historians had postulated of other ethnic groups, but rather 
from their nationality (ethnicity). Indeed, she also saw no generatio- 
nal or even class cleavage among American Slovaks, who perceived 
of themselves as overwhelmingly “working class” and united in their 
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efforts to win acceptance as one of the “newcomer” peoples to the 
United States. 

Alexander’s book will, no doubt, win many accolades from those 
professional American historians who write history for themselves. 
She is very much a part of the so-called “discourse” school which 
uses social history in order to probe into questions of “whiteness,” 
class, identity, celebrations, assimilation and so on. These historians 
derive great pleasure in proving or disproving each other’s theories 
and showing off their erudition. By so doing, however, they cut 
themselves off from the general public, which is hungry for tradi- 
tional, narrative, history. As a result, a second group of historians 
fills this public hunger, and they are contemptuously dismissed as 
“popular” historians by the academics mentioned above. On the 
other hand, the “popular” historians sell hundreds of thousands of 
copies of their books while the academic historians are delighted if 
they can sell a thousand. While several hundred university libraries 
will, no doubt, purchase a copy of this book, I have a feeling that the 
Slovak-American community will hardly notice it, which is a pity. 
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ELISABETH BAKKE is currently employed as a Post-Doctoral 
Research Fellow in the Department of Political Science, University 
of Oslo. She successfully defended her thesis “Doomed To Failure? 
The Czechoslovak Nation Project and the Slovak Autonomist Reac- 
tion, 1918-1938” in June of 1999. She teaches “Nationalism and 
Central European Politics” at the postgraduate level. Bakke has pub- 
lished several articles on Czechoslovak, Czech and Slovak questions, 
and has recently edited a book in Norwegian on contemporary 


Central European and Baltic politics (2002). 


JAMES FELAK is Associate Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. He is the author of ‘At the Price of the Repub- 
lic’: Hlinka’'s Slovak People's Party, 1929-1938, winner of the 1996 
Book Prize of the Slovak Studies Association and the Book Prize for 
Czech and Slovak Studies. He has contributed articles to Nationali- 
ties Papers, East Central Europe and East European Quarterly. 
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KONSTANTIN V. LIFANOV is Professor of Slovak Linguistics 
at the Lomonosov University of Moscow. He specializes in the histo- 
ry of Slovak, including the Slovak language in the USA, and modern 
Slovak. He is the author of Slovak Morphology (Moscow, 1999) [in 
Russian], The Language of Spiritual Literature of Slovak Catholics 
from the 16" to the 18th Century and Bernolak’s Codification (Mos- 
cow, 2000) [in Russian], Genesis of the Slovak Literary Language 
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JAMES W. PETERSON is Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Valdosta State University in Valdosta, 
Georgia. His publications and conference papers center on Czech 
and Slovak politics, NATO, and the common foreign and security 
policy of the EU. He is also editor of The Czech and Slovak History 


Newsletter. 


LONE SARAUW received her Ph.D from the University of 
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Manuscripts for possible publication should be sent to the editor. 


Articles should not normally exceed twenty-five pages in length, 
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nerous margins for copy-editing. Footnotes should be numbered con- 
secutively and placed at the bottom of each page. A copy of the 
paper should also be submitted on a floppy disc, either in Word- 
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marks must be supplied for all foreign words. Manuscripts will not 
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